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RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN CHINA 


Leonarp S. Hsu 


ee Cuinese expression hsiang ts‘un chien she should 
properly be translated “rural construction,” but the expression 
“rural reconstruction” has become sanctioned by usage.* The phe- 
nomenon it describes is one phase of the reconstruction movement 
in China, including a variety of efforts to advance or direct the 
social and economic development of the rural population. These 
efforts may be national or provincial, official or private, progressive 
or conservative; and most of them began after 1931. 

The origin of the movement may be traced to three factors: 
China’s contact with the industrial powers of the West and the con- 
sequent decline of its rural economy; the proposals of Chinese 
thinkers and statesmen, beginning with Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s San Min 
Chu-l (Three Principles of the People) for a planned social develop- 
ment; and, finally, the series of incidents in 1931 and 1932 which 
brought about a national crisis unparalleled in the previous history 
of China. This crisis furnished an impulse toward national salvation 
through reconstruction. It included not only the Japanese military 
aggression in China, but a great flood in the Yangtze and Huai 
River valleys, the establishment of the Chinese Soviet Republic in 
the Yangtze provinces, and the spread of world economic depression 
to China after the suspension of the gold standard in Great Britain 
and Japan, and later in the United States. 

Within the rural reconstruction movement, which is itself the 
product of diverse social forces, three main objectives can be ob- 
served. One is increased production. China is only now awakening 
to the need for industrialization, and has not yet had freedom for 
unhampered growth, with the result that there has been insuf- 
ficient urban industrial development to offset the rural decline. The 
estimated percentages of home production in 1935 of the following 


*The material here discussed forms part of a paper presented before the Far 
Eastern Conference on Rural Hygiene, held in Java in August 1937, under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, to which Dr. Hsii was a delegate from China. 
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articles’ reveal the lag in China’s industrial development. The 
country depends almost entirely on imports for machinery, gasoline 
and kerosene, electrical appliances and wool; produces less than 
half the yearly demand for sugar; and falls far short in production 
of many other industrial goods. It must therefore rely on exports 
of agricultural products in order to secure from abroad manufac. 
tured articles and other goods. The result is a large unfavorable 
balance of trade, an intensification of the rural economic crisis, 
From 1885 to 1935 the total of import excess of treasure and com- 
modities amounted to $11,545 million,” and from 1873 to 1933, along 
with a one per cent increase in the area of farm land, there was 
a 31 per cent increase in population.’ These figures indicate the 
urgent need of increasing production. Since the development of 
modern industries on a large scale has been retarded, China neces. 
sarily turns to agricultural production and the rural industries 
which still provide 70 per cent of its industrial production.‘ 
Another objective is national salvation. The continued Japanese 
aggression since 1931 has had a profound effect on China. The 
alienation of the three Northeastern provinces alone caused a loss 


in Government property of $1,785 million. The Shanghai conflict 
in 1932 caused damage to the amount of $1,560 million.® Loss of 
customs revenue from smuggling in North China between August 
1935 and April 1936 amounted to $25,507,000. These examples, 
which are not exhaustive, indicate the seriousness of the situation. 
The unceasing aggression year after year and the general helpless- 
ness of the world’s situation have given China a determination to 


*From unpublished data of the Ministry of Industries. 

*Ku, Y. T., “Foreign Trade Control and China” in the Nankai Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics and Political Science, Tientsin, April, 1936, p. 522. The dollar 
values given here and subsequently refer to Chinese dollars. Current exchange values 
are approximately Ch. $3.33==U. S. $1.00; Ch. $16.30= £1. 

*Chang, C. C., “Rural Economy” in Chinese Year-Book 1935-36, Shanghai, 
1936, p. 834. 

“See statements by Chiang K‘ai-shek, Wu Ting-chang and others in Publications 
of National Association of the People’s Economic Reconstruction Movement, Series 
A, No. 1, Nanking, 1937. 

* Nankai Weekly Statistical Service, Tientsin, May 9, 1932. 

* Estimate by Chinese Maritime Customs, see Chinese Year-Book 1936-37, Shang- 
hai, 1937, p. 883; see also Hanson, H., “Smuggler, Soldier and Diplomat,” in 
Paciric AFrairs, Vol. IX, No. 4, Dec., 1936. 
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Rural Reconstruction in China 


help itself and defend itself which, in turn, has furnished the 
impulse for reconstruction. In the meantime, the rise in value of 
silver, largely due to changes in the currency policies of Great 
Britain, Japan and the United States, caused a steady decline of 
agricultural prices, a fall of internal trade, a continuous drain of 
capital from rural districts to the cities, and a heavy export of silver 
from China. For example, when the peasants needed credit facilities 
desperately, silver stocks in Shanghai increased from $253 million 
in 1931 to $359 million in 1932, $457 million in 1933, and $517 mil- 
lion in 1934. In 1934 and 1935, the smuggling of silver from 
China amounted to $570 million.’ The result was a serious depres- 
sion and a situation so intolerable that in November 1935, China 
was forced to abandon the silver standard and adopt a managed 
currency, thus preparing a financial foundation for rural recon- 
struction. 

The third objective is better local government and self-discipline. 
Between 1931 and 1935 the Chinese Communists, having estab- 
lished a central Soviet Government and extended their influence 
to at least nine provinces, proclaimed an agrarian reform policy. 
In the soviet areas, land belonging to non-cultivators, including 
the landlords, officials and merchants, was confiscated and divided 
among the peasants. Soviets were established in the villages and 
districts. Elections were so arranged as to encourage a strong peasant 
representation, and the political sense of the peasantry was aroused 
by propaganda and organization. While private trading was per- 
mitted for small merchants, co-operative societies were encouraged, 
to ensure public control of agricultural prices. As the depression 
deepened, rural unrest became more widely spread. Policies like 
those proclaimed by the Communists, irrespective of their results, 
gained social momentum for a time. In connection with his cam- 
paigns against the Communists, at the peak of which in 1932 over 
700,000 Government troops were engaged, General Chiang K‘ai- 
shek announced his new policy of “7o per cent political and 30 per 
cent military measures.” As a result, under his energetic guidance, 


TSalter, Sir Arthur, China and Silver, New York, 1934; Hsii, L. S., and others, 
Silver and Prices in China, Shanghai, 1935; and Lin, W. Y., The New Monetary 
System of China, Shanghai, 1936. 
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an extensive program of rural reconstruction and better local 

government was instituted.® 

Institutions in China that are interested in rural reconstruc. 
tion may be divided into two types, private and official. As a 
rule, the private institutions furnish the initiative in preliminary 
exploration and experiment, while the Government institutions 
emphasize execution and standardization.’ The private institutions 
may be divided into four groups. First, there are social or educa. 
tional service agencies. They are primarily interested in practical 
service to the people. To demonstrate the value of rural service, 
they establish special rural centers, ranging in size from a small 
village to a group of Asien, or counties. 

The second group consists of universities, colleges, rural normal 
schools and agricultural schools. The work of the Government 
schools is essentially academic and individual, not administrative. 
Either independently or in collaboration with other rural agencies, 
all of these schools also maintain special rural centers, but their 
emphasis is not on practical service for rural betterment, but on 
technical research and experiment. Their rural centers are field 
laboratories for teaching and research. As a result, most of their 
activities are confined to their particular technical lines of interest; 
for instance, rural health for Peiping Union Medical College, rural 
community organization for Yenching, Asien administration for 
Central Political Institute, rural economics for Nankai, rural educa- 
tion for Peiping Normal and Kiangsu College of Education, and 
agricultural extension teaching for Central University and Univer- 
sity of Nanking. The third group consists of banks, including some 
of the Government or semi-Government banks, a number of which 
are interested in promoting rural credit and co-operative market- 
ing. Some of them maintain special departments in charge of 

* Otsuka, Reizo, The Red Influence in China, Japanese Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Tokyo, 1936. 

*For more detailed presentation of the activities of the various rural reconstruc- 
tion institutions in China, consult Hsii, L. S., and Djang, Y. S. (Ed.), Experiments 
in Rural Reconstruction (in Chinese), Shanghai, 1934; Ho, F. L., Rural Economic 
Reconstruction in China, Shanghai, 1936; Fong, H. D., Toward Economic Control 
in China, Shanghai, 1936; and Chang, C. M., 4 New Government for Rural China, 


Shanghai, 1936. The last three were sponsored by the China Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 
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Rural Reconstruction in China 


rural credit and agricultural co-operation; some operate agricultural 
warehouses, and some form themselves into consortiums such as 
the Agricultural Consortium and the Fishing Consortium. Their 
main object is to help their own business by helping the farmers, 
and to help the farmers by giving them cheaper credits thai: the 
village usurers and landlords care to give. 

The fourth group consists of scattered individual efforts for vil- 
lage self-government. Here more emphasis is given to the self- 
government and self-direction of the villages in which these people 
work, The usual method is to organize a self-government associa- 
tion, whose activities are in accordance with the wishes and needs 
of the local population. The most notable example is the late Peng 
Yu-ting’s work in Chengping, Honan. At the peak of his ac- 
tivities, the Federated Self-government Union of Chengping, 
Ssichuan and Neihsiang maintained a village volunteer corps, well 
armed, amounting to 50,000 men, which in less than two years and 
after nine major campaigns reduced a bandit-infested country to 
good order. The Union maintained its own finances and undertook 
an enormous amount of reconstruction work including land regis- 
tration, road building, rural telephone service, motor transport, 
rural education, afforestation, cotton and sericultural improvement, 
organization of co-operatives and village warehouses, public health 
and centralized relief. 


| gc Government institutions, three were instrumental in pro- 
moting large-scale rural reconstruction. All have been dissolved 
since the completion of their commissioned tasks. One was the 
National Flood Relief Commission, organized in 1931. The flood 
that year affected 25 million people in 131 Asien in five Yangtze 
provinces, with a total loss of two billion dollars.’° Directed by 
Dr. T. V. Soong, the Commission administered relief in cash and 
in kind to the value of $70 million. Relief work was extended to 
269 Asien, including free relief to nearly 5 million persons and camp 
relief to a million. Half a million suits of winter clothing were 
distributed; medical help was given to 2,500,000, and loans for 


” Buck, J. L., The 1931 Flood of China, Nanking, 1932. 
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farm rehabilitation to 360,000. Some 2,800,000 persons were em. 
ployed on labor projects, and, including the families of the laborers, 
at least 10 million received relief from the Commission."! This 
constitutes the first definite step toward Government rural service 
on a national scale based on the modern technical approach. The 
successful completion of the program demonstrated the value of 
modern rural health work and rural co-operatives. It also paved the 
way for the technical collaboration between the League of Nations 
and China, which has been an important factor in the development 
of the Government’s programs of rural reconstruction. 

The second organization was the Rural Rehabilitation Commis. 
sion of the Executive Yiian, with Dr. Wang Ching-wei as Chair- 
man. Besides co-ordinating rural reconstruction work, it was in. 
strumental in the establishment of the National Agricultural Re- 
search Bureau and the National Rice and Wheat Improvement 
Institute in the Ministry of Industries, in launching agricultural 
relief and co-operative work in North China, in sponsoring the 
first National Co-operative Conference, and in pushing forward 
reforms in taxation.!” 

The third organization was the Headquarters of the Com. 
mander-in-Chief for the Suppression of Bandits of the Military 
Affairs Commission. During his campaigns against the Communists 
in Central China, General Chiang K‘ai-shek emphasized the com- 
plementary importance of rural economic and political reconstruc- 
tion to military action in the task of national unification. In all 
the areas under his military control, he enforced the pao-chia sys- 
tem of local self-government, based on small units of 10 households 
(a chia) and 100 households (a pao), with collective responsibility 
of the whole unit for the misdeeds of any individual in the unit. 
With the pao-chia system as a rural nucleus, he instituted reform 
programs on a mass scale, including road building, irrigation, agri- 
cultural improvement, civic education, organization of co-operatives 
and land registration. One of the permanent contributions of these 
reforms was the training of magistrates by actual service and the 


™ National Flood Relief Commission, Report of Activities, Shanghai, 1932. 
Rural Rehabilitation Commission of Executive Yiian, Rural Rehabilitation for 
the Year, Its Policies and Activities (in Chinese), Nanking, 1934. 
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Rural Reconstruction in China 


incorporation of social and economic projects in Asien adminis- 


tration.** 
At the present time, the branches of the National Government 


that are active in rural reconstruction are the National Economic 
Council, the Ministry of Industries, the Ministry of Finance, the 
Ministry of Interior, the National Health Administration and the 
National Reconstruction Commission. The National Economic 
Council is mainly interested in road building, hydraulic engineer- 
ing, cotton and sericultural improvement. In health work, it main- 
tains a Central Field Station for technical research and extension. 
The Council also had extensive projects in co-operatives, tea im- 
provement, animal husbandry in the Northwest and rural welfare 
ceaters in Kiangsi, but they have recently been transferred to the 
Ministry of Industries. The Council has conducted studies on land 
tenure and light industries. Finally, it has served as the chief liaison 
ofice for technical co-operation between the League of Nations 
and China. 

Under the Ministry of Industries, significant work is being done 
in rice and wheat improvement, insect control, animal husbandry, 
fishery, testing and standardization of agricultural products, agri- 
cultural credit and rural industry. The objective is a unified 
administration of co-operative enterprises, the improvement of 
existing legislation and the inculcation of better business methods 
among co-operators. In-service training of provincial and Asien 
workers in agricultural extension, animal husbandry and co-opera- 
tive organization are undertaken. To facilitate agricultural market- 
ing, a 60-million-dollar rural credit bureau has been formed, which 
is gradually extending credit facilities to the provinces and Asien; 
more centralized sales agencies are organized for wood, oil, tea, 
fishing and rural industrial products; and special organs for in- 
specting, testing and standardizing agricultural commodities for 
export are being established in Shanghai and other ports. 

The Ministry of Finance has been energetic in effecting the 
gradual abolition of exorbitant irregular rural taxes and surcharges. 

See Taylor, George E. The Reconstruction Movement in China, London, 1936, 
issued by the Royal Institute of International Affairs for the Yosemite Conference 


of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
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The famous currency reforms promoted under the leadership of 
Dr. H. H. Kung have done a great deal to restore rural prosperity 
and to stabilize agricultural prices. The Ministry is also instrumental 
in promoting food control, reclaiming waste areas, opening gran- 
aries, and encouraging the commercial banks to take up rural 
loans. 

The Ministry of Interior has made two important contributions 
to rural reconstruction: the establishment of the experimental Asien 
and in-service training for magistrates. The theory of experimental 
hsien or counties is that the problem of rural reconstruction can 
best be approached in the provinces experimentally and on a Asien 
unit basis. To carry on such experiments, special Asien are to be set 
aside in the different provinces as laboratories in local administra- 
tion. At present there are such experimental hsien, some officially 
recognized and some not. The training institute for magistrates is of 
recent origin. It is largely a continuation of the work along the 
same line begun by the Military Headquarters in Kiangsi. Mag- 
istrates from all over China are called to the capital in groups of 
a hundred or more and given special training which includes 
courses in rural economics, agricultural extension, rural health, 
rural education and economic planning. 

The National Health Administration was the first technical in- 
stitution in China to be organized nationally. It stresses the organi- 
zation of provincial and rural health services. There are already 
provincial centers in Kiangsi, Hunan, Kansu, Ch‘inghai, Shensi 
and Chekiang, in addition to 74 Asien or county centers and 144 
stations and clinics in nine provinces. Demonstration centers have 
been set up in Kiangning, Tinghsien, Lanchi and Chouping. 

The National Reconstruction Commission is the oldest recon- 
struction agency established by the National Government. It is 
now chiefly interested in power generation, coal mining, irriga- 
tion and the manufacture of electric supplies. The irrigation of 
rice fields in Kiangsu is an interesting experiment in rural elec- 
trification. Many other organs of the National Government also 
extend services to the rural population. The Ministry of Railways 
has recently put in force reduced freight rates for agricultural 
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Rural Reconstruction in China 


products. The Ministry of Communications is gradually increas- 
ing the number of postal and telegraphic offices in rural towns and 
villages, many of which now have facilities for postal remittances 
and savings. The Legislative Yiian, under Dr. Sun Fo, has passed 
many important laws relating to rural reconstruction, such as the 
Land Law and the Law of Co-operative Societies. 

Next to the National Government agencies are the provincial 
and district agencies. The experiment in rural organization and 
rural mass training in Kuangsi is well known. In Shansi, General 
Yen Hsi-shan has for more than two decades worked on village 
self-government and provincial economic planning. Recently, he 
has advanced the scheme of communal ownership of land in vil- 
lages.’* In Kiangsi there are a bureau of health, a co-operative com- 
mission, an institute of agriculture, and a number of rural educa- 
tional and rural welfare projects, all under provincial auspices, 
providing a foundation for a co-ordinated provincial program of 
rural reconstruction. In Hunan and Scuch‘uan, provincial plan- 
ning commissions have been established, and their main aim is to 
further rural reconstruction. In all provincial governments there 
is also a bureau of reconstruction, under which are placed agri- 
cultural, co-operative and industrial administration and promotion. 
In recent years, these provincial bureaus have shown a remarkable 
amount of vitality and initiative. 

In district government, the experimental Asien already men- 
tioned are a significant development. Among them Tinghsien in 
Hopei, Kiangning in Kiangsu, Lanchi in Chekiang, Chungshan 
in Kuangtung, Hunshan in Hunan and Tsining, Chowping, Wen- 
shang and Hochai in Shantung have achieved considerable success. 
Each has its own program, with emphasis on a particular aspect 
of the work. The chief contribution of Kiangning and Lanchi has 
been tax reform and land reporting, that of Tinghsien is rural 
health, that of Hochai village self-policing, and that of Chowping 
the system of peasant schools. Recently, a system of special commis- 
sioners of administrative inspection, a kind of super-magistrate 


™ See Chen, Han-seng, “The Good Earth of China’s Model Province,” Paciric 
Arrarrs, Vol. IX, No. 3, Sept. 1936. 
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over several Asien, has been created in more than thirteen provinces, 
in some of which the system has proved quite useful. 

The New Life Movement and the People’s Economic Recon- 
struction Movement, sponsored by General Chiang, represent an- 
other significant trend, the former emphasizing the social and 
moral spirit of the people and the latter the agricultural, mining, 
industrial and commercial development of the country. Although 
the movements are sponsored by Government leaders, they are 
designed to be social movements in which the people and the 
Government collaborate. Both movements maintain national head- 
quarters in Nanking, provincial offices in the provincial capitals, 
and many county sub-offices. The National Headquarters of the 
People’s Economic Reconstruction Movement is now busy with 
several projects for promoting rural and handicraft industries and 
marketing.”® 


S° MucH for origins, objectives and present developments. It 
is clear that much of the leadership is not yet from the peasantry; 
but as the movement advances, such a leadership will gradually 
develop. At present, much of it comes from the intelligentsia, 
Government officials, social workers, bankers and enlightened vil- 
lage gentry. In analyzing the working programs of the rural re- 
construction institutions, two main categories may be distinguished: 
those which are primarily concerned with regional or local de- 
velopment and those which are primarily concerned with national 
policies. The first category includes agricultural extension, rural 
industry, rural co-operation, education and social welfare, and 
local administration. The second category includes social or com- 
munity statistics, land tenure, irrigation, frontier settlement, trans- 
portation, taxation, and currency." 

The financial sources of rural reconstruction are of seven kinds: 
taxation; domestic and foreign loans (the cotton and wheat loan 
from America being a well-known example); financial collabora- 


See Bureau of Statistics, National Government, Reports on Political Accom- 
plishments since 1933 (in Chinese); Ministry of Industries, Economic Reconstruc- 
tion in Provinces and Cities (in Chinese), Nanking, 1937. 

* Hsii, L. S., “A Sociological View of Rural Reconstruction,” in China Critic, 
Shanghai, Dec. 19 and 26, 1935. 
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Rural Reconstruction in China 


tion with private concerns in semi-government projects of a busi- 
ness nature; investment by banking and industrial houses; volun- 
tary contributions or assessments from the village population for 
their own reconstruction projects; philanthropic funds from private 
individuals or special grants from foundations, and finally (as in 
road building, well digging and dyke construction), the contribu- 
tion of labor by peasants. The total amount spent for rural recon- 
struction has increased during the last few years. In the budget 
of the National Government, for example, the item for recon- 
struction projects (not including official salaries and some of the 
Ministerial enterprises) has increased from $10,736,229 in 1933-34 
to $27,064,620 in 1934-35, $36,374,890 in 1935-36 and $53,110,221 in 
1936-37.'7 Most of the provincial budgets and the expenditures of 
banking houses for rural services also show steady increases. 

What, after all these strivings, has been accomplished? In agri- 
culture, according to one authority, improved strains of the most 
important crops in China such as wheat, rice, cotton, soy bean, 
kaoliang and millet have been developed through pure line selec- 
tion, showing increases in yield of 30 per cent or more over 
varieties commonly cultivated.’* In food supply, China is short each 
year about 44 million shih tan of rice and 16 million shih tan of 
wheat.’® According to the present program, China can be made 
self-sufficient in rice and wheat in less than five years.”® In cotton, 
China was almost self-sufficient in 1936. The cotton consumption 
of China is about 14,500,000 tan, and recent production has shown 
the following increases :** 


Tasie I 
RNs oa hades i veessees 9,028,390 tan 
Maar ccs accvereuses 5,429,220 tan 
BORE. os sevice svcecsececs 6,399,780 tan 
|) SPS reer ty Serre ee 11,201,999 tan 
os ECE Se eee eee 8,142,911 tan 
(AEE MT asta orraeer 14,468,288 tan 


™ See Chinese Year-Book 1936-37, Shanghai, 1937, pp. 564-565. 

8 Sic, K. S., “The National Development of Agricultural Development in China,” 
in Chinese Year-Book 1935-36, Shanghai, 1936, p. 727. 

* One shih tan=s5o kilograms. One tan=60.479 kilograms, or 133.33 lb. 

” Unpublished data from the Ministry of Industries. 

™ Unpublished data from the Ministry of Industries. 
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According to Professor Buck’s study of 891 Asien in 22 provinces 
in 1934, 46 per cent of farmers operate their own land, 25 per cent 
own a part of the land and rent the rest, and 29 per cent rent 
their farms.” This situation is quite serious; but increases in farm 
income and reduction of farm taxes and interest on loans will 
be an effective help to farmers. It is estimated that from July 1934 
to August 1935, at least 5,200 exorbitant taxes and surcharges 
amounting to about $50 million were abolished; and the process 
is going on apace in the various provinces.” In 1935 the gross 
farm income of the country showed roughly an increase of 10 
per cent over 1933 and 1934.”* In the same year, agricultural loans 
from the banks to the farmers amounted to about $100 million® 
From 1934 to 1935 the number of co-operative societies jumped 
from 9,948 to 25,842, and their membership from 373,856 to 992, 
578.°° In land administration, according to official reports, up to 
April 1936, the surveyed area in eight of the provinces had already 
reached the figure of 42,019,000 mu.”* 

Irrigation and reclamation, the construction of canals, the dig- 
ging of wells, the building of levees and sea walls, dredging opera- 
tions and afforestation are also making progress. The Sato-Minsheng 
Canal in Suiyiian, the Weipei and Lohui Canals in Shensi, the 
Yunting Canal in Ninghsia, the digging of wells in Hopei, and 
levee construction and dredging operations along the Yellow, Huai 
and Yangtze Rivers are some of the notable examples. As a result, 
floods are being more and more brought under control; new areas 
are being irrigated and interesting experimental farms like the 

* Preliminary Summary of Land Utilization Studies, University of Nanking, Nan- 
king. 

Wu, C. C., “Lights on Rural Reconstruction,” in The Independent Review (in 
Chinese), Peiping, May 17, 1936. 

™* Annual Report of the Chairman of the Bank of China, Shanghai, 1936. 

* Chang, F., in Chinese Year-Book 1936-37, p. 800. 

* Data for 1934 are from Bureau of Statistics, National Government, Statistics 
of Chinese Co-operative Societies, Nanking, 1935. Data for 1935 are from the De- 
partment of Co-operation of the Ministry of Industries. These are corrected figures 
over those presented by the National Agricultural Research Bureau and quoted by 
T. H. Wang, Y. S. Djang, H. D. Fong and Franklin Ho in the Chinese Year-Book 
1935-36, Chinese Year-Book 1936-37, Toward Economic Control in China, Rural 
Economic Reconstruction in China and other publications. 


* Data from the Ministry of Interior. One mu is approximately one sixth of an 
acre. 
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Kingshui Farm in Hupei are being operated. Afforestation, as a 
reventive measure against floods, is attracting special interest as 
shown by the fact that between 1919 and 1935 approximately 150,- 
o00 hectares have been afforested and approximately 600 million 
trees planted.”* 

When the total needs of China are considered, all these efforts 
are small indeed. There are still almost 220 million hectares that 
need to be afforested.2® How much can a million members of 
co-operatives help, when the farm population exceeds 340 million 
and the number of farm households exceeds 60 million?*°® In spite 
of the interest in rural loans of the big banks, one study shows 
that peasants receive only 2.4 per cent of their financial assistance 
from the banks, and 97.6 per cent in loans at high interest from 
landlords and usurers.** 

Even smaller is the beginning that has been made in the social 
and cultural aspects of rural reconstruction. It is true that not until a 
physical and economic foundation has been laid can social and 
cultural work be developed on any considerable scale. It is not unrea- 
sonable to expect that in a few years the nation will take a more seri- 
ous and systematic interest in such social fields as rural education, 
community recreation, rural health, social welfare, and local 
self-government. Present developments in these fields are inadequate 
to meet the needs of the rural population. How much help can 74 
hsien health centers and 144 rural health stations and clinics*’ give 
to a rural population of 340 million? China has nearly 2,000 Asien, 
100,000 villages and one to two million hamlets, for which in 1932 
there were only 477 rural normal schools, with 50,150 students.** 


The following figures of the growth of highways, rural postal 

* Unpublished data from the Ministry of Industries. 

*” Unpublished data from the Ministry of Industries. 

” Yen, Hsin-che, An Analysis of Rural Population Problems in China (in Chinese), 
Shanghai, Commercial Press, 1935, pp. 4-10. 

"Investigation by National Agricultural Research Bureau of the Ministry of In- 
dustries, quoted by Chang, F., in Chinese Year-Book 1936-37, pp. 800-1; also by 
Hanwell, Norman D., in “The Dragnet of Local Government in China,” in Pactric 
Arrairs, Vol. X, No. 1, March, 1937. 

* Liu, J. Heng, “Public Health,” in Chinese Year-Book 1936-37, pp. 1399-1400. 

* Wang, Shih-chich, “Education,” Jbid., p. 476. 
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establishments and co-operative societies from 1930 to 1935 show the 
upward trend in rural communication and economic organization**: 


Tase II 


Highways Rural Postal Co-operative 
(in kilometers) Establishments Societies 
46,666 29,068 2,463 
66,111 29,570 3,618 
70,899 29,148 3,978 
72,251 28,908 6,632 
84,809 31,972 9,948 
96,345 33,656 25,842 


While China spends many millions of dollars in charity, only a 
beginning has been made in modern social administration. Less than 
a score of hsien are now under modern experimental administration, 
Furthermore, according to the data of the Ministry of Interior, in 
ten provinces in 1932 from 37 to 84 per cent of the total number of 
hsien had their magistrates changed.*° The general situation has 
greatly improved since that year, but the insecurity of office is an 
index of the technical and political weakness of local administration. 

It is possible, however, that social and cultural improvements 
will come after material and economic improvements. In another 
paper,”® I have divided the reconstruction program of China into the 
financial aspect of tax and currency reforms, the physical aspect 
of railway, highway, waterway, airway, postal and telegraphic 
development, the economic aspect of agriculture, irrigation, rural 
industry and co-operatives, and the social and cultural aspect of 
public health, rural education, community recreation, social wel- 
fare and local self-government. The first furnishes the financial 
basis of reconstruction, the second the physical basis for the political 
and economic unification of the country, the third economic pro- 
ductivity, and the fourth social control and social happiness. Not 
until the first three aspects of reconstruction have made sufficient 
_ progress can the fourth aspect develop efficiently. 


* Information on highways is taken from National Economic Council, Highways 
in China, Nanking, 1935. For information on co-operatives, see note 25. Informa- 
tion on postoffices is taken from Chinese Year-Book 1935-36, p. 705; and Chinese 
Year-Book 1936-37, p. 1138. The postoffice figures include rural box offices and 
rural stations; and they are for 1930-31, 1931-32, 1932-33 and so on. 

* Quoted by Chang, C. M., op. cit. 

*In press. 
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Rural Reconstruction in China 


The entire development of rural reconstruction seems to have 
presented three distinct trends. One is from the negative type of 
emergency relief of the victims of flood, drought, famine, war and 
poverty, to the more positive, preventive type of technical service 
in co-operative organization, agricultural extension, highway con- 
struction, the building of canals, afforestation, river improvement, 
the development of water power and the development of rural 
industries. Another trend is from the amateur, sentimental and 
unorganized conception of rural improvement to a technical, scien- 
tific and systematic conception of community reconstruction. It 
is due to this change that more trained men can find places in 
rural reconstruction. It is to be hoped that this may not only make 
rural work more scientific but also help to relieve the present 
intellectual unemployment, providing for men with technical train- 
ing a wider social application of their knowledge than the cities 
and Government offices can offer. 

The third trend, though not yet clear, will inevitably mean a 
change from the independent, individualistic approach along sepa- 
rate technical lines to a more correlated and integrated approach; 
or from the vertical technical approach to the horizontal community 
approach. Anyone who has examined the movement as a whole 
can easily see the lack of co-ordination. There is a great deal 
of duplication of functions among rural reconstruction agencies in 
China. There is not only diversity of aims and methods, but in many 
cases direct conflict of policies. Another fault is the lack of plan- 
ning. Much of the work done is opportunistic, dictated by events or 
political necessities. It is true that there are plenty of plans, but 
they are mostly on paper; largely because in the planning the 
practical factors of personnel, finance and skill available have been 
neglected. Moreover, most projects are promoted from above. 
Thus far, little has been done to encourage the initiative of the 
peasants themselves. Critics often remark that many co-operatives 
at present are merely a new kind of middlemen for the financiers 
and bureaucrats. 

These, however, are faults of youth. When the movement ma- 
tures, some of the present shortcomings will disappear. There are 
many signs pointing toward co-ordination, correlation and plan- 
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ning. In recent months, independent private efforts have seemed 
to be gradually giving way to more organized and centralized 
Government efforts, Within the departments and branches of the 
Government, spontaneous experiment by independent organs seems 
to be decreasing, while a more centralized control is being estab- 
lished. There is a movement for increasing administrative eff- 
ciency, and a beginning has already been made toward redistribu- 
tion of Government functions and the abolition of superfluous 
organs.**’ Greater centralization of control will mean more co- 


ordination. Plans are under consideration to make the People's 
Economic Reconstruction Movement an agency for co-ordinating 


not only Government reconstruction agencies, but also private and 
Government forces. 

With co-ordination, a horizontal, community application of dif. 
ferent technical lines as one complex whole may become possible. 
For this, at least in the present hypothesis, the Asien is taken as 
the working administrative unit. It is to provide the political 
machinery through which technical services of all kinds may be 
extended to the population under state auspices. It is necessary, 
then, to work out Asien unit programs of agricultural extension, of 
co-operatives, of education, public health and so on. All these pro- 
grams must be co-ordinated and correlated with one another. 
They must be so simple that the population can economically bear 
the costs. They must be so organized that the different population 
groups in the Asien receive fair and equal treatment. Finally, they 
must be so planned that there are enough trained talents to carry on 
the work. 

These are problems of methods, personnel, organization and 
finance. If rural reconstruction in China is to achieve ultimate suc- 
cess, these problems must be tackled. One of the organizations 
that has caught this vision is the North China Council of Rural 
Reconstruction, composed of representatives of a number of the 
leading universities in China. It maintains a rural institute, with 
a field division and an educational division with departments of 
agriculture, engineering, social medicine, education, economics, social 

** Chang, R., “Trends in Chinese Public Administration,” Information Bulletin of 
the Council of International Affairs, Nanking, Vol. III, No. 5, February 21, 1937. 
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administration and local government. It has a correlated training 
and research program in rural reconstruction of the horizontal 
community type based upon the Asien unit. The field division 
operates two field stations actually in Asien government offices 
where rural reconstruction training and research are conducted. 
It is hoped that in due time answers based on scientific experimental 
data may be given to the questions of methods, personnel, organiza- 
tion and finance. At the same time, authorities of at least two 
provincial governments are interested in the horizontal approach, 
which they are planning to apply on a provincial scale. 

I may, therefore, conclude by saying that rural reconstruction in 
China, as a social movement, is one phase of a correlated attack, 
on various technical fronts, on the problem of realizing a planned 
society. The movement presupposes that if China is to survive, it 
must modernize its social organization and vastly increase its work- 
ing efficiency. This in turn means the application of scientific 
knowledge to community reconstruction from the village unit up. 
Finally, the application must be a planned process, taking into 
consideration the social factors of population, resources and tech- 


nical skill, and making use of the local unit of government as 
the medium of co-ordinating and correlating technical services. 


Nanking, April 1937 


SOVIET SOCIETY IN NORTHWEST CHINA 


Epcar Snow 


a it may have been in the South, Chinese Com. 
munism as I found it in the Northwest might more accurately be 
called rural equalitarianism than anything Marx would have found 
agreeable as a model child of his own. This was manifestly true 
economically, and although in the social, political and cultural life 
of the organized soviets there was a crude Marxist guidance, limita- 
tions of material conditions were everywhere obvious. There is no 
machine industry of any importance in the Northwest. The country 
is far less influenced by industrialism than the eastern parts of 
China; it is farming and grazing country primarily, the culture of 
which has been for centuries in stagnation, though many of the 
economic abuses prevalent no doubt reflect the changing economy 
in the semi-industrialized cities. Yet the Red Army itself was an 
outstanding product of the impact of “industrialization” on China, 
and the shock of the ideas it brought into the fossilized culture 
of the Northwest was in a true sense revolutionary. 

Practical considerations, however, denied the Reds the possibility 
of organizing much more than the political framework for the 
beginnings of socialist economy, of which naturally they could think 
only in terms of a future which might give them power in the 
great cities, where they could take over the industrial bases from 
foreign imperialism and thus lay the foundations for a true social- 
ist society. Meanwhile, in the rural areas, their activity centered 
chiefly on the solution of the immediate problems of the peasants 
—land and taxes. This may sound like the reactionary program of 
the old Narodniks of Russia, but the great difference lies in that 
Chinese Communists regarded land distribution as only a phase in 
the building of a mass base, enabling them to develop the struggle 
toward the conquest of power and final realization of profound social- 
ist changes—in which collectivization would be inevitable. In Funda- 
mental Laws of the Chinese Soviet Republic’ the First All-China 


* Martin Lawrence, London, 1934. 
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Soviet Society in Northwest China 


Soviet Congress in 1931 set forth in detail the “maximum program” 
of the Communist Party of China—and reference to it shows clearly 
that the ultimate aim of Chinese Communists is a true and complete 
socialist state of the Marx-Leninist conception. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, it has to be remembered that the social, political and economic 
organization of the Red districts has all along been only a very 
provisional affair. Even in Kiangsi it was little more than that. Be- 
cause the soviets have had to fight for an existence ever since they 
began, their main task has always been to build a military and 
political base for the extension of the revolution on a wider and 
deeper scale, rather than to “try out Communism in China,” which 
is what some people childishly imagine the Reds have been attempt- 
ing in their little blockaded areas. 

The immediate basis of support for the Reds in the Northwest 
was obviously not so much the idea of “from each according to 
his ability, to each according to his need,” as it was something like 
the promise of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, “land to those who till it.” Among 
economic reforms which the Reds could claim to their credit these 
four evidently counted most to the peasantry: redistribution of 
land, abolition of usury, abolition of tax-extortion, and elimination 
of privileged groups. 

While theoretically the soviets were a “workers and peasants” 
government, in actual practice the whole constituency was over- 
whelmingly peasant in character and occupation, and the regime had 
to shape itself accordingly. An attempt was made to balance peasant 
influence, and offset it, by classifying the rural population into these 
categories: great landlords, middle and small landlords, rich peasants, 
middle peasants, poor peasants, tenant peasants, rural workers, 
handicraft workers, lumpen proletariat, and a division called tzu-yo 
chih-yeh chieh, or independent professionals—which included teach- 
ers, doctors and technicians—the “rural intelligentsia.” These divis- 
ions were political as well as economic, and in the election of the 
soviets the tenant peasants, rural workers, handicraft workers and 
so on were given a very much greater representation than the other 
categories—the aim apparently being to create some kind of demo- 
cratic dictatorship of the “rural proletariat.” However, it was hard 
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to see that there was any important basic class division operative 
in these categories, as they were all directly attached to agrarian 
economy. Within such limitations the soviets seemed to work very 
well in areas where the regime was stabilized. The structure of 
representative government was built up from the village, or hsiang 
soviet, as the smallest unit; above it were the district, or ch‘ii soviet: 
the county, or Asien soviet; and the provincial (sheng) and central 
(chung-yang) soviets. Each village elected its delegates to the higher 
soviets clear up to the delegates elected for the Soviet Congress, 
Suffrage was universal over the age of 16, but it was not equal, 
for reasons mentioned above. 

Various committees were established under each of the district 
soviets. An all-powerful committee, usually elected in a mass meet- 
ing shortly after the occupation of a district by the Red Army, and 
preceded by an intensified propaganda campaign, was the revolu- 
tionary committee. It called for elections or re-elections, and closely 
co-operated with the Communist Party. Under the district soviet, 
and appointed by it, were committees for education, co-operatives, 
military training, political training, land, public health, partisan 
training, revolutionary defense, enlargement of the Red Army, agra- 
rian mutual aid, Red Army land-tilling, and others. Such commit- 
tees were found in every branch organ of the soviets, right up to 
the Central Government, where policies were co-ordinated and 
state decisions made. 

Organization did not stop with the government itself. The Com- 
munist Party had an extensive membership among farmers and 
workers, in the towns and in the villages. In addition there were 
the Young Communists, and under them two organizations which 
embraced in their membership most of the youth. These two or- 
ganizations were called the Hsiao-Nien Hsien-Feng Tui and the 
Erh-T‘ung T‘uan—the Young Vanguards and the Youth Brigades. 
The Communist Party organized the women also into Young Com- 
munist Leagues, anti-Japanese societies, nursing schools, weaving 
schools, women’s tilling brigades and so on. Adult farmers were or- 
ganized into the P‘in-Min Hui, or Poor People’s Society, and into 
anti-Japanese societies. Even the Elder Brother Society, an ancient 
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Soviet Society in Northwest China 


“poor man’s bandit” organization, was brought into soviet life and 
given open and legal work to do. The Nung-min Tui, or Peasant 
Guards, and the Yo Chi Tui, or Partisan (Roving) Brigades, were 
also part of the intensely organized rural political and social struc- 


ture. 


HE work of all these organizations and their various committees 
T was co-ordinated by the Central Soviet Government, the Com- 
munist Party, and the Red Army. These bodies were all skillfully 
interwoven, each directly under the guidance of some Communist, 
though decisions of organization, membership and work seemed 
to be carried out in a democratic way by the peasants themselves. The 
aim of soviet organization obviously was to make every man, 
woman or child a member of something, with definite work assigned 
to him to perform. 

Rather typical of the intensity of soviet efforts were the methods 
used to increase production and utilize great areas of wasteland. I 
have copies of many orders, quite astonishing in their scope and 
common-sense practicality, issued by the land commission to its 
various branches to guide them in organizing and propagandizing 
the peasants in the tasks of cultivation. To illustrate, in one of 
these orders that I picked up in a branch land office, instructions 
were given concerning spring cultivation, the commission urging 
its workers to “make widespread propaganda to induce the masses 
to participate voluntarily, without involving any form of compulsory 
command.” Detailed advice was offered on how to achieve the four 
main demands of this planting period, which the previous winter 
had been recognized by the soviets to be: more extensive utiliza- 
tion of wasteland, and expansion of Red Army land; increased 
crop yields; greater diversity of crops, with special emphasis on new 
varieties of melons and vegetables; and expansion of cotton acreage. 

Among the devices recommended by this order? to expand labor 
power, and especially to bring women directly into agricultural 
production (particularly in districts where the male population had 
declined as a result of enlistments in the Red Army), the following 


* Order of Instruction, Land Commission, January 28, 1936. Wayapao. 
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amusing and ingenious instruction suggests the efficiency with 
which the Reds went about utilizing their available materials: 


To mobilize women, boys and old men to participate in spring plant. 
ing and cultivation, each according to his ability to carry on either a 
principal or an auxiliary task in the labor processes of production. For 
example, “large feet” [natural feet] and young women should be mobi- 
lized to organize production-teaching corps, with tasks varying from 
land-clearance up to the main tasks of agricultural production itself, 
Small feet [bound feet], young boys and old men must be mobilized 
to help in weed-pulling, collecting dung, and for other auxiliary tasks, 


But how did the peasants feel about this? The Chinese peasant 
is supposed to hate organization, discipline, and any social activity 
beyond his own family. Well, the Reds simply laugh at you when 
you tell them that. They say that no Chinese peasant dislikes or- 
ganization or social activity if he is working for himself and not 
the min-t'uan, the landlord or the tax-collector. And I must admit 
that most of the peasants to whom I talked seemed to support the 
soviets and the Red Army. Many of them were very free in their 
criticisms and complaints, but when asked whether they preferred 
it to the old days the answer was nearly always an emphatic yes. 
I noticed also that most of them talked about the soviets as womenti 
chengfu—“our government”—and this struck me as something new 
in rural China. 

One thing which suggested that the Reds have their base in the 
mass of the population was that in all the older soviet districts the 
policing and guarding were done almost entirely by the peasant 
organizations alone. There were few actual Red Army garrisons in 
the soviet districts, all the fighting strength of the army being kept 
at the front. Local defense was shared by the village revolutionary 
defense corps, peasant guards, and partisans. This fact may explain 
some of the popularity of the Red Army with the peasantry, for it 
was rarely planted down on them as an instrument of oppression 
and exploitation, like other armies, but was generally at the front, 
fighting for its food there, and engaged in meeting enemy attacks. 
On the other hand the intensive organization of the peasantry cre- 
ated a rear guard and base which freed the Red Army to operate 
with the extreme mobility for which it has been noted. 
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Soviet Society in Northwest China 


But really to understand the peasant support for the Communist 
movement it is necessary to keep in mind its economic basis. The 
burden formerly borne by the peasantry in the Northwest was 
crushing—in taxes, in rents and in forced labor. Wherever the Reds 
went there is no doubt they radically changed the situation for the 
tenant farmer, the poor farmer, the middle farmer, and all the 
“have-not” elements. All forms of taxation were abolished in the 
new districts for the first year, to give the farmers a breathing 
space, and in the old districts only a progressive single tax on land 
was collected, and a small single tax (from 5 to 10 per cent) on 
business. Secondly, they gave land to the land-hungry peasants, and 
began the reclamation of great areas of “wasteland”’—mostly the 
land of absentee or fleeing landlords. Thirdly, they took land and 
livestock from the wealthy and redistributed them among the poor. 

Redistribution of land was a fundamental of Red policy. How 
was it carried out? Later on, for reasons of national political maneu- 
ver, there was to be a drastic retreat in the soviet land policy, but 
when I travelled in the Northwest the land laws in force (promul- 
gated by the Northwest Soviet Government in December 1935) 


provided for the confiscation of all landlords’ land and the con- 
fiscation of all land of rich peasants that was not cultyated by the 
owners themselves. However, both the landlord and the rich peasant 
were allowed as much land as they could till with their own labor. 


In districts where there was no land scarcity—and there were many 
such districts in the Northwest—the lands of resident landlords 
and rich peasants were in practice not confiscated at all, but the 
wasteland of absentee owners was distributed, and sometimes there 
was a redivision of best-quality land, poor peasants being given 
better soil, and landlords being allotted the same amount of poorer 
land. 

What was a landlord? According to the Communists’ definition 
(greatly simplified), any farmer who collected the greater part of 
his income from land rented out to others, and not from his own 
labor, was a landlord. By this definition the usurers and t'u-hao* 


* T‘u-hao, which actually means “local rascals,” is the Reds’ term for landowners 
who also derive a big part of their income from lending money and buying mort- 


gages. 
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were put in about the same category as landlords, and similarly 
treated. Usury rates, according to Dr. Stampar of the League of 
Nations, formerly ranged as high as 60 per cent in the Northwest, 
or very much higher in times of stress. Although land is very cheap 
in many parts of Kansu, Shensi and Ninghsia, it is practically im- 
possible for a farm worker or tenant with no capital to accumulate 
enough to buy sufficient land for his family. I met farmers in the 
Red districts who formerly had never been able to own any land, 
although rates in some places were as low as two or three dollars 
an acre. 

Classes other than those mentioned above were not subject to 
confiscatory action, so a big percentage of the farmers stood to 
benefit immediately by the redistribution. The poorest farmers, 
tenants and farm laborers were all provided with land enough for 
a livelihood. There did not seem to be an attempt to “equalize” 
land-ownership. The primary purpose of the soviet land laws, as 
explained to me by Wang Kuan-lan (the 29-year-old Russian-re- 
turned student who was land commissioner for the three Red 
provinces of the Northwest), was to provide for every person suf- 
ficient land to guarantee him and his family a decent livelihood— 
which was claimed to be the most urgent demand of the peasantry. 


5 ikon LanD problem—confiscation and redistribution—was greatly 
simplified in the Northwest by the fact that big estates were 
formerly owned by officials, tax-collectors and absentee landlords. 
With the confiscation of these in many cases the immediate de- 
mands of the poor peasantry were satisfied, without much inter- 
ference with either the resident small landlords or the rich peasants. 
Thus the Reds not only created the economic base for support in 
the poor and landless peasantry by giving them farms, but in some 
cases won the gratitude of middle peasants by abolishing tax ex- 
ploitation, and in a few instances enlisted the aid of small land- 
lords on the same basis, or on the patriotic appeals of the anti- 
Japanese movement. There were several prominent Shensi Com- 
munists from landlord families. 

Additional help was given to the poor farmers in the form of 
loans at very low rates of interest, or no interest at all. Usury was 
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entirely abolished, but private lending, at rates fixed at a maximum 
of 10 per cent annually, was permitted. The ordinary Soviet Gov- 
ernment lending rate was 5 per cent. Several thousand agricultural 
implements, made in the Red arsenals, and thousands of pounds of 
seed grain were supplied to landless peasants breaking wasteland. 
A primitive agricultural school had been established, and I was 
told it was planned to open an animal husbandry school as soon 
as an expert in this field, expected from Shanghai, had arrived. 

The co-operative movement was being vigorously pushed. These 
activities extended beyond production and distribution co-opera- 
tives, branching out to include co-operation in such (for China) 
novel forms as the collective use of farm animals and implements 
—especially in tilling public lands and Red Army lands—and in 
the organization of labor mutual-aid societies. By the latter de- 
vice great areas could be quickly planted and harvested collectively, 
and periods of idleness by individual farmers eliminated. The Reds 
saw to it that a man earned his new land! In busy periods the sys- 
tem of “Saturday Brigades” was used, when not only all the chil- 
dren’s organizations, but every soviet official, Red partisan, Red 
guard, women’s organization, and any Red Army detachment that 
happened to be nearby, were mobilized to work at least one day a 
week at farming tasks. Even Mao Tse-tung took part in this work. 

Here the Reds were introducing the germs of the drastically 
revolutionary idea of collective effort—and doing primary education 
work for some future period when collectivization might become 
practicable. At the same time, into the dark recesses of peasant 
mentality there was slowly penetrating the concept of a broader 
realm of social life. For the organizations created among the peasan- 
try were what the Reds called three-in-one: economic, political and 
cultural in their utility. 

What cultural progress the Reds had made among these people 
was, by any advanced Western standards, negligible. But certain 
outstanding evils common in most parts of China had definitely 
been eliminated in the score of long-sovietized counties in North 
Shensi, and a crusade of propaganda was being conducted among 
inhabitants of newer areas to spread the same elementary reforms 
there. As an outstanding achievement, opium had been completely 
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eliminated in North Shensi, and in fact I did not see any sign of 
poppies after I entered the soviet districts. Official corruption was 
almost unheard of. Beggary and unemployment did seem to have 
been, as the Reds claimed, “liquidated.” I did not see a beggar during 
all my travels in the Red areas. Foot-binding and infanticide were 
criminal offenses, child slavery and prostitution had disappeared, 
and polyandry and polygamy were prohibited. 

The myths of “communized wives” or “nationalization of women” 
are too patently absurd to be denied, but changes in marriage, di- 
vorce and inheritance were in themselves extremely radical against 
the background of semi-feudal law and practice elsewhere in China. 
Marriage regulations* included interesting provisions against moth- 
er-in-law tyranny, the buying and selling of women as wives and 
concubines, and the custom of “arranged matches.” Marriage was 
by mutual consent, the legal age had been moved up sharply to 20 
for men and 18 for women, dowries were prohibited, and any 
couple registering as man and wife before a county, municipal or 
village soviet was given a marriage certificate without cost. Men 
and women actually cohabiting were considered legally married, 
whether registered or not—which seems to rule out “free love”—and 
their offspring were legitimate. No illegitimacy of children was 
recognized. 

Divorce could also be secured from the registration bureau of the 
soviet, free of charge, on the “insistent demand” of either party to 
the marriage contract, but wives of Red Army men were required 
to have their husband’s consent before a divorce was granted. Prop- 
erty was divided equally between the divorcees, and both were 
legally obliged to care for their children, but responsibility for debts 
was shouldered by the man alone (!), who was also obliged to 
supply two thirds of the children’s living expenses. 

Education, in theory, was “free and universal,” but parents had 
of course to supply their children with food and clothing. In prac- 
tice, nothing like “free and universal” education had yet been 
achieved. Illiteracy in the Northwest, when the Red Armies arrived, 
was estimated at 99 per cent; but Hsii Te-lih, the commissioner of 


“The Marriage Law of the Chinese Soviet Republic (Reprinted), Pao An, July 
1936. 
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education, told me that results already prove that the peasants are 
eager to learn when given the chance. They are not stupid. They 
learn very quickly and they change their unhealthy or superstitious 
habits when given good reasons for doing so. And the educa- 
tion “takes.” When adult farmers, like their sons and daughters, 
have finished their first book of 500 or 600 characters, they can not 
only read for the first time in their lives. They know who has taught 
them, and why, and have grasped the basic fighting ideas of Chi- 
nese Communism. 


Peiping, April 1937 


THE NEW ERA IN CHINESE RAILWAY 
CONSTRUCTION 


“ ASIATICUS” 


Fai has only about 10,000 km. of railways, in a terri- 
tory officially estimated at over 4,376,000 sq. miles. The lines com. 
pleted from 1881 to 1935 totalled 8,110 km., a considerable part of 
which is in Manchuria and North China where the railways are 
either occupied by Japanese invaders or reserved for future Japa- 
nese exploitation. The five-year construction plan of the present 
Ministry of Railways, headed by Mr. Chang Kia-ngau, former 
Manager of the Bank of China and present Deputy Governor of 
the Central Bank of China, envisages 8,477 km. of new railways, 
a part of which is already under construction or covered by agree- 
ments for construction to begin during 1937. Apart from the ex- 
tension of the Lunghai line into the far Northwest, all present 
railway construction directed by Nanking is confined to the Central, 
South, and Southwestern regions of China. In North China, the 
only new lines under consideration are planned to run through 
western and southeastern Shantung. As to the territory of North 
China adjacent to Manchuria, especially the provinces of Hopci, 
Chahar, Shansi and Suiyiian, no plans for new construction or the 
extension of existing lines are contemplated by Nanking. It is the 
Japanese who are preparing for railway construction in this region, 
with or without the co-operation of the Hopei-Chahar Political 
Council. 

The principal new lines covered by construction or loan agree- 
ments authorized by the Ministry of Railways at Nanking are: 

1. The Nanking-Kiangsi Railway, being a part of the projected 
Southeastern Trunk Line linking Nanking, Canton and Hankow 
via Nanchang on the Nanchang-Kiukiang Railway and Chuchow 
on the Canton-Hankow Railway. The constructing firm author- 
ized by Nanking is the Kiangnan Railway Company with Mr. 
T. V. Soong, present Manager of the Bank of China, as chair- 
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The New Era in Chinese Railway Construction 


man. In 1934 the Ministry of Railways granted the Kiangnan 
Railway Company a concession for the construction of a railway 
from Nanking to Wuhu, Hsuanchen, Huichow, Keemun, Kinteh- 
chun, and thence to Foochow and the provincial border of Kuang- 
tung. The paid-up capital was $3 million,’ with an additional 
amount of $3 million outstanding in debentures. The northern sec- 
tion from Nanking to Sunchiafou was completed in two sections 
during 1934 and 1935, when the line was opened to traffic over a dis- 
tance of 178 km. The present agreement is for extension of this 
line from Sunchiafou to Kueichi on the Chekiang-Kiangsi Rail- 
way, a distance of another 480 km., to be completed by the end 
of this year. For this purpose two loans have been approved by 
Nanking, one with a Shanghai banking syndicate including the 
Bank of Communications, the Farmers Bank of China (both con- 
trolled by Government capital majorities) and the Kincheng 
Banking Corporation, for a cash loan of $14 million secured by 
a special bond issue of a $14 million Nanking-Kiangsi Railway 
Reconstruction Loan; and another agreement for a material loan 
of £900,000 with the British firm of Jardine, Matheson and Co., 
financially backed in this transaction by the Hongkong and Shang- 
hai Banking Corporation and the British Boxer Indemnity trus- 
tees. 

2. The Hunan-Kueichou Railway, being a part of the projected 
Southwestern Trunk Line across Hunan, Kueichou, Ssuch‘uan and 
Yiinnan and connected through the Nanchang-Pinghsiang and 
the Yushan-Nanchang lines with Kiangsi and Chekiang. The line 
to be constructed under the present arrangement by Nanking ex- 
tends from Chuchow (Hunan) to Kueiyang (Kueichou), over a 
distance of 1000 km. A $30 million loan agreement for purchase 
of materials and construction of this railway was concluded with 
a German group headed by Otto Wolff, the industrial magnate of 
Cologne, and including the German firms of Ferrostahl, Krupp and 
Stahlunion. The same agreement provides for a further loan of 
$10 million in materials, a part of which will be used for the re- 
construction of the Yellow River bridge on the Peiping-Hankow 

1 All figures are given in Chinese dollars, the exchange rate being approximately 


Ch. $3.33==U. S. $1.00, and Ch. $16.30= £1. 
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Railway. This loan of altogether $40 million, bearing interest 2 
6 per cent per annum, is to be redeemed in 12 years. In fact, the 
redemption of this loan, as of other German credit deals with 
Nanking, is combined with an arrangement on the basis of the 
$100 million barter agreement between Nanking and Germany, by 


which imports of German machinery, airplanes, and so forth sold 
directly to Nanking or Government enterprises are to be bartered 
against deliveries of certain raw materials needed by German in- 
dustries. It may be mentioned in this connection that the whole 
scheme is very much in favor of the steel and ammunition enter. 
prises of Otto Wolff, Krupp, Stahlunion, and other members of 
the group of German war industries who were so actively behind 
the German accord with Japan providing for German co-operation 
in the mechanization plans of the Japanese military forces. 

The agreement for construction of the Hunan-Kueichou Railway 
provides for completion in three years. This agreement is the sec- 
ond German investment in the same region of railway construc. 
tion connected with the projected Southwestern Trunk Line, the first 
being for construction of the Yushan-Nanchang Railway, with ma- 
terials supplied by Otto Wolff, which was recently opened to traffic. 

3. The Chengtu-Chungking Railway, the first railway in 
Ssuch‘uan, with a length of about 523 km. The constructing firm 
is the Chuan Chien Railway Co., combining a Shanghai banking 
syndicate with the assistance of Nanking and the Provincial Gov- 
ernment of Ssuch‘uan. The estimated cost of construction is $56 
million, of which $20 million is to be raised by the Chuan Chien 
Railway Co., the balance of $34,500,000 to be supplied by a French 
syndicate to the amounts of $7 million in cash and $27,500,000 in 
materials. The French financial and industrial syndicate is repre- 
sented by the Banque Franco-Chinoise pour le Commerce et I’In- 
dustrie. The loan, to be redeemed in 15 years, is concluded by the 
China Development Finance Corp. acting on behalf of the Chuan 
Chien Railway Co., and guaranteed by the Ministry of Railways. 
Two French citizens are to assist the Company as expert technical 
advisers. The line is to be completed in less than three years. 

In addition to these agreements for construction of new railways 
there are many other projects for the extension of operating lines, 
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partly covered by agreements or under consideration by the Ministry 
of Railways. 

1. Extension of the Lunghai Railway from Paochi (Shensi), the 
present terminus, to Lanchow (Kansu), and later to Chengtu 
(Ssuch‘uan). This will traverse the provinces of Kiangsu, Honan, 
Shensi and Kansu for a distance, when completed to Lanchow, 
of 1,682 km. The length of the new Paochi-Lanchow extension is 
420 km. The section Sian-Paochi, of 173 km., will soon be opened 
to traffic. For the construction from Paochi to Lanchow an agree- 
ment for a material loan of $50 million was concluded with the 
Belgian Compagnie Générale de Chemins de Fer et de Tramways 
en Chine, to be redeemed in 7 years, at 6 per cent per annum. 

2. On the section Hangchow-Yushan of the Chekiang-Kiangsi 
Railway the present light track is to be relaid for heavy traffic, 
permitting through connection from Shanghai via the Shanghai- 
Hangchow and Chekiang-Kiangsi Railways with the Canton-Han- 
kow Railway at Yushan. The length of this section is 350 km. For 
this project two loans were approved, one for a cash loan of $2,800,- 
000 from a Shanghai banking syndicate, and the other for $6 
million in rails and other railway materials from a Czechoslovakian 
firm, to be paid within 7 years on promissory notes of the railway 
guaranteed by the Ministry of Railways. The work was to be com- 
pleted by the end of June 1937. 

3. Completion of the Shanghat-Hangchow-Ningpo Railway, the 
last section Zahkou-Tsaongo, of about 87 km., to be completed by 
the autumn of 1937, together with the construction of the Chien 
Tang River bridge, the most important part of this project, fi- 
nanced jointly by a loan from the British Boxer Indemnity trustees 
and a Chinese banking syndicate. The construction of the Chien 
Tang bridge is financed by a loan from the same British source 
and by the Ministry of Railways and the Chekiang Provincial 
Government, construction being entrusted to a Chinese firm, with 
foreign material supplies coming from Britain and Germany. 

4. Extension of the Canton-Hankow Railway from the Canton 
terminus to Whampoa, a distance of about 26 km. The expenses 
are borne by the railway, the completion of which was financed 
by a loan from the British Boxer Indemnity trustees. The Kuang- 
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tung Provincial Government has allotted $1 million for the develop. 
ment of Whampoa harbor. 

In a general survey of “The Chinese National Railways” by Mr, 
Chang Kia-ngau, the Nanking Minister of Railways, published in 
the Quarterly Review of Chinese Railways, January 1937, still an- 
other project was mentioned, namely the Tsinan-Liao-cheng Line, 
part of a projected trunk line from Tsinan through Liao-cheng 
and Lungwangmiao to Changteh in the northern part of Honan. A 
branch line is to be built from Lungwangmiao southward to Tao- 
kow to connect with the Taokow-Chinghua Railway, while an- 
other branch line will be constructed between Liao-cheng and Lin- 
ching. The length of the projected line is approximately 120 km. 
This project is under consideration of the Railway Ministry. A 
construction firm on the lines of the Kiangnan Railway Co. and 
the Chuan Chien Railway Co. has already been formed, combin- 
ing the Ministry of Railways, the Shantung Provincial Government 
and Chinese merchants from Shantung. This firm is known as 
the Tsinan-Liao-cheng Railway Co. Nothing has been said about 
foreign sources of material loans for the realization of this project. 

Nanking’s plans regarding this line are especially interesting 
because they concern railway construction in a zone of Japanese 
railway interests. In the survey quoted, this project is mentioned 
as one of the lines the Ministry of Railways is “determined to con- 
struct at the present time.” The China Weekly Review for January 
9, 1937, reported still another project in southeastern Shantung 
awaiting Nanking’s approval; a branch line of the Tientsin-Pukow 
Railway from Tseyang (southern Shantung) to Lienyung (north- 
ern Kiangsu coast), approximately 700 Ji long.” The approval of 
the Shantung branch of the National People’s Economic Recon- 
struction Association has been forwarded to the Nanking head- 
office of this Association, headed by General Chiang K‘ai-shek, for 
final approval. The proposed line is to be a semi-government en- 
terprise. Both projects show considerable activity on the part of 
the provincial government and merchants of Shantung in new rail- 
way construction, without application to Shanghai banking syndi- 
cates for capital participation. It may be mentioned in this connec- 
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tion that the Japanese are preparing for the construction of the 
Tientsin-Shihchiachuang Railway, negotiating about it with the 
Hopei-Chahar Political Council after protesting both against Nan- 
king’s interest in this line and against any British financing of new 
railway construction in the region of the Tientsin-Pukow Railway. 


HE PRESENT program of Nanking’s Ministry of Railways must 
Te distinguished from the old system of railway construction 
in China through concessions to foreign powers and financial groups. 
The older system was forced on China through unequal treaties 
aiming at the creation of imperialist spheres of influence, and was 
the outcome of a general scramble among interested powers for 
railway, mining and territorial concessions. This is still the situa- 
tion as far as the railways in Manchuria and a part of Hopei, 
Chahar and Shantung are concerned, and Japanese policy presup- 
poses the extension of this kind of monopoly to the whole of North 
China. A fundamental reason for the lack of interest of American 
capital in railway concessions in China has been the Open Door 
policy of America and American opposition to policies aiming at 
the creation of spheres of influence and the partition of China. The 
plans of Nanking’s Railway Ministry, especially since Mr. Chang 
Kia-ngau has been at the head of it, have shown little foreign in- 
fluence and mainly a Chinese initiative for construction of new 
lines. The only danger points which signify yielding to foreign 
pressure by Nanking are to be seen in leaving North China, men- 
aced by the Japanese, to its fate, and a tendency to compromise 
with Japanese plans for usurping control of all railway interests 
in this zone. The favoring of German investments in railway con- 
struction in Central China may also be regarded as an attempt to 
moderate Japanese opposition to the railway construction program 
pushed on by Nanking. 

The present methods for capitalization of railway construction, 
as adopted by the Chinese Ministry of Railways, make quite clear 
the change from the old method of foreign railway concessions. 
Chang Kia-ngau’s policy is here in accordance with a decision made 
by the Central Political Council on the proposal of Dr. H. H. Kung, 
Minister of Finance, in March 1936, that Government assistance 
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should be given to Chinese banks to enable them to invest in indus- 
trial enterprises. At the same time the Government was forced by 
international obstacles and Japanese opposition, preventing huge 
foreign loans, to turn more actively to the Chinese domestic invest- 
ment market in order to get funds for railway construction. Private 
investment in the Chinese banks amounts to more than $270 million, 
investment in cotton mills to $46 million and in flour mills to $40 
million. In order to mobilize Chinese capital for participation in rail- 
way construction, the Chinese Government has approved the issue 
of Railway Construction Bonds to a total of $120 million in suc- 
cessive amounts of $40 million, on March 1, 1936, 1937 and 1938, 
at 6 per cent per annum, to be redeemed in 20 years from the second 
year of issue. With the help of this bond issue in co-operation with 
the principal Chinese banks, and of reforms aiming at rehabilitation 
of foreign and Chinese railway debts in default, as well as with the 
support of the remitted British and Belgian Boxer Indemnity funds, 
the Ministry of Railways has succeeded in creating more favorable 
conditions at home and abroad for new railway construction based 
on new capitalization methods. 

As the building of railways needs huge capital investment, and 
as conditions in China make it necessary to import foreign material 
supplies from sleepers and rails to bridges, locomotives, rolling 
stock and machinery for repair factories, Chinese investments in 
railway construction were until recently negligible. The system of 
foreign railway concessions in recognized spheres of influence of an 
imperialist character, combined with control of the railways by war- 
lords and their use and abuse in civil wars, provided further obsta- 
cles to Chinese capital investment in railway construction. With 
currency reform and the establishment of the Central Bank of China 
as the head of a system of Government-controlled banks, and the 
accumulation of huge domestic capital in the Chinese banks, espe- 
cially in Shanghai, the way was opened for railway investment by 
Chinese banking syndicates assisted by the Central and provincial 
Governments and backed by foreign credit in material supplies. A 
further stimulus was the progress achieved in the unification of 
China in the Central, South and Southwestern regions. 

In order to promote the Chinese share in capital investment in 
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railway construction, the Government in co-operation with the 
principal banks is forming nominally private construction companies 
like the Kiangnan Railway Co., the Chuan Chien Railway Co. 
and the Tsinan-Liucheng Railway Co. The aim of these companies, 
which are exclusively Chinese and operate under Chinese laws, 
is stated as follows in a recent article on “The Kiangnan Railway” 
by H. S. Chou, Vice-president of the Kiangnan Railway Co. (Quar- 
terly Review of Chinese Railways, January 1937): 


Fifty per cent of railway investment is in construction costs: such as 
earthwork, bridge construction, transport of materials and track-laying. 
China itself must provide for these. 


Of the principal Chinese banks participating in the formation of 
these companies, the most important are also under Government 
control. Thus Chinese financiers can organize these companies un- 
der most favorable and monopolist conditions, especially through 
supplying a considerable part of their capital in Government deben- 
tures and bonds, which are the principal source of large profits for 
the Chinese banks. They can also conclude foreign loan agreements 
with little private risk, as they are guaranteed by the Government. 
In this way Chinese capitalists are to be encouraged to invest their 
money in nominally private railways. 

These private railway companies have concessions to build and 
operate lines and, with the approval of the Ministry of Railways, 
to conclude agreements for the purchase of foreign industrial ma- 
terials. The Chuan Chien Railway Co., for instance, needs $54,500,- 
000 to construct the Chengtu-Chungking Railway. The Chinese 
working capital of $20 million is made up of shares of the Ministry 
of Railways and the Ssuch‘uan Provincial Government amounting 
to $4,500,000 each, the balance of $11 million being raised from 
private funds underwritten by the China Development Finance 
Corp., an institution dominated by Government banks. This corpo- 
ration, acting on behalf of the Chuan Chien Railway Co., also con- 
cluded a $34,500,000 loan agreement with a French syndicate, $27,- 
500,000 being in materials and $7 million in cash, the latter sum 
being probably an advance investment by French interests for fu- 
ture railway construction. 
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Such railway companies are free to buy their materials where they 
find the most reasonable prices and favorable credit conditions, 
The Kiangnan Railway Co., for instance, started with the Nanking. 
Wuhu line in 1933, at a time when it could not yet secure long- 
term credit allowances, It therefore purchased the sleepers and 134 
box cars from America, 6 locomotives second-hand from the Pei- 
ping-Liaoning Railway, 4 from Belgium and 1 from Poland and 18 
underframes for rolling stock from Germany, the bodies being 
built in China. Long-term credit agreements have now been con- 
cluded with Germany, France, Great Britain and so on, showing 
that the international credit market is now more favorable for 
Chinese railway construction, in the form of enterprises managed 
by semi-government companies, acting under the law of private 
enterprises, with the Railway Ministry as a participating bondholder 
and guarantor of foreign material loans. 

Mr. Chang Kia-ngau, the present Minister of Railways, known 
from his previous record as the Manager of the Bank of China 
for his great business and financial experience, represents in the 
Railway Ministry the principal Chinese banks in Shanghai, through 
which the Ministry provides immediate profitable investment Op- 
portunities for Chinese banking capital. However, some of his 
foreign loan agreements may have burdened the Government with 
risks and responsibilities dangerous to the national defense of China. 
His policy of favoring German railway investments may be ex- 
plained primarily by Germany’s great readiness to meet price com- 
petition and to combine credit facilities with barter agreements for 
Chinese raw materials, thus meeting the need of the foremost 
Chinese banks for immediate profitable investments. Considering 
Germany’s alliance with Japan and its zeal for colonies, combined 
with its growing rivalry with Great Britain and its hostility to the 
U.S.S.R., Chang Kia-ngau’s policy regarding German investments 
in railway construction within such a special sphere as Central and 
Southwest China is a direct menace to the national defense of 
China. It may be regarded as a sign of a dangerous tendency on the 
part of some financial circles in Shanghai, supported by Fascist 
sympathies in Nanking, to compromise with Japan on the basis of 
renouncing any national policy of recovering the lost territories or 
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challenging Japan’s domination over Inner Mongolia and a consider- 
able part of North China, and of joining Germany and Japan 
against the U.S.S.R. Even from the viewpoint of the interests of 
Chinese finance capital, such a policy regarding Germany is very 
short-sighted and dangerous, as the weakening of Britain’s position 
against Japan by favoring German interests at the direct expense 
of British would only strengthen the Japanese position in the Far 
East and encourage Japan to new attacks on China. It may be how- 
ever that this situation is also being partly considered in the rail- 
way policy of the Chinese Government regarding British and 
French interests. 

The method of distributing loan agreements among foreign 
interests shows that the securing of the most favorable long-term 
credit facilities under conditions allowing the immediate and wide 
participation of Chinese capital is the dominating principle. Aux- 
iliary to this is the policy of placing huge orders with those foreign 
interests which are regarded as the least dangerous from the view- 
point of acquiring territorial rights and establishing new spheres of 
influence, and finally the tendency to use foreign investments to 
strengthen the resistance, against Japan’s aggression, of the powers 
involved. Thus, for instance, the huge foreign orders for construc- 
tion of the Hunan-Kueichow and the Chengtu-Chungking lines, 
both being parts of the principal Southwest Trunk Line, were 
placed with German and French interests respectively, while British 
interests were omitted. The British position in Tibet together with 
British financial control over the Canton-Hankow Railway would 
certainly, if combined with control over the Southwest Line, be 
more dangerous to China than are the French interests in the 
Ssuch‘uan Railway, even though this enterprise strengthens the 
French hold on Yiinnan. The agreement with British interests re- 
garding the Nanking-Kiangsi Railway, which is a part of the pro- 
jected Southeastern Trunk Line and will eventually pass Foochow 
on the way to the provincial border of Kuangtung, is undoubtedly 
of great strategic importance to British interests along the South 
China coast and at the same time a safeguard against Japanese 
plans regarding Fukien and Kuangtung. 

The agreement with Belgian interests for the extension of the 
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Lunghai Railway to Lanchow and Chengtu is due to the special 
position of Belgian capital (with French assistance) as the principal 
investor of the Lunghai Railway since its start, a position which was 
further strengthened by an agreement between China and Belgium 
in 1927 for use of the remitted Belgian Boxer Indemnity Fund for 
railway construction, and for the extension of the Lunghai Rail- 
way in particular. 

The greatest economic, political and strategic importance of the 
present construction program of the Chinese Government is in the 
strengthening of the bonds of unification between Central and 
South China. On completion of the present construction plans the 
Canton-Hankow, Chekiang-Kiangsi, Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo, 
Nanking-Shanghai and Nanking-Kiangsi Railways will form a con- 
tinuous network. At the same time two great railroads, one to the 
Northwest and the other to the Southwest, will begin to connect 
the far western regions of China with its coastal regions, 


— interests are not participating in the present railway con- 

struction throughout Central and South China. A direct proposal 
for co-operation in this regard was made by the British during Sir 
Frederick Leith-Ross’ visit in Japan, but was rejected, probably be- 
cause the Japanese are not interested in railway communication 
which would tend to unify Central and South China against Japan’s 
dismemberment policy. Another reason may be that in view of the 
present British position in Central and South China the Japanese 
share in this business would be very limited. Because of the small 
Japanese output of railway machinery and materials as compared 
with Great Britain, the British would certainly prefer Japanese com- 
petition to German in this field. 

As to North China, the Japanese have reserved exclusive rights 
for future railway construction. It was reported, during the time 
of Sir Frederick Leith-Ross’ mission to China, that assurances were 
given to Japan that Britain would show no interest in railway con- 
struction plans in the region of the Tientsin-Pukow Railway, al- 
though this line was built and is still financially controlled by 
British interests. It is therefore not probable that the project of the 
railway line in western Shantung will find ready British investors. 
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It would seem that the Ministry of Railways has allowed for Japa- 
nese participation in planning for the construction of this line. Re- 
garding Japanese railway plans in North China, a report by Domei 
on January 19, 1937, stated that: 


Japan may soon follow in the footsteps of Britain by investing from 
its Boxer Indemnity Fund in economic reconstruction activities in 
China... The projected Tientsin-Shihchiachuang line to link the 
Tientsin-Pukow and Peiping-Hankow lines in southern Hopei and the 
Lungyen Iron Mine exploitation plans are the most likely objectives for 
proposed investments, official sources indicate. 


The construction of this railway by Japan would certainly serve 
the strategic aims of the Japanese military in securing a new rail- 
way concession in North China better than it would the “economic 
reconstruction activities in China.” 

The present German competition is even more dangerous to Brit- 
ish railway interests in China than that of Japan. Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross, addressing the China Association in London, stated, 
according to the North China Daily News of December 28, 1936, 
that: 


There is an immense amount of railway construction and development 
of public utilities and electric power plants now going on in China... 
It is very discouraging to find that even in these classes of goods we 
are losing ground, mainly to Germany, but to some extent also to 
Japan. During the first nine months of 1936, China imported no less 
than £12 million of iron and steel, machinery, vehicles and other manu- 
factures of iron and steel. Of this £12 million, we supplied £2; Ger- 
many £2.4; U. S. A. £2.3 and Japan £1.9 million. But nearly half 
of the goods we supplied were due to special non-competitive orders 
from the Boxer Fund; and Germany and Japan are both increasing 
their shares substantially where the orders are competitive. 


Sir Frederick therefore recommended long-term loans for railway 
construction, pointing out Britain’s greater financial resources, and 
combination with the Chinese “in financing large-scale propositions.” 
He criticized also the attitude of British business men in the Far 
East in disregarding the developments now taking place in China, 
because “the men who will trade most successfully in China in the 
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political and social sentiment and the broad creative im ul sb 
are remolding China today.” cuiaioimn 

The strongest impulse for China today is the interest of its 

ple in national defense against aggression and dismemberment at 
this will prove in the end the all-dominating principle of cnt 
whole problem of unification, the restoration of lost territories a 


Shanghai, April 1937 
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AMERICAN NEGRO AND COLONIAL NATIVE: 
EDUCATION AND “EQUALITY” 


B. ScHRIEKE 


| Negroes and the colonial subjects of European 
powers in Asia and Africa have in common their colored skins 
and their symbiosis with dominating white groups. “Native” peoples 
in colonial tutelage, although exposed to Western economic and 
cultural forces, form civilizations of their own, rooted in age-old 
traditions and customs. The American Negroes were torn from 
their original homes in Africa, where they belonged to different 
tribes and spoke various tongues, and scattered widely in America. 
No tribal organization could be retained; even family life was often 
hardly possible. What organization exists today is of recent develop- 
ment. Colored churches, lodges, and associations represent adapta- 
tions to life in America; the African background is obliterated. 
What once used to be regarded as genuine African heritages were 
later recognized as surviving from, or at least influenced by, for- 
gotten European usages of music, magic and so on. As a result 
of intermixture, not even the features of American Negroes have 
been left intact. The social conditions under which Negroes once 
lived as slaves, and are still living, tend to force them into the 
American pattern. American civilization molds them and they 
partake in shaping American civilization. 

Before continuing these comparisons, it should be remembered 
how many kinds of colonies and of “native” peoples there are. 
British, Spanish, Portuguese, French and Dutch colonies are gov- 
erned under different systems, and the policy of a colonial power 
may also differ in its various colonies. Dutch policy is not the 
same in Surinam as in Netherlands India, nor French administra- 
tion in Algeria and in Indo-China. The wonderful fertility of 
British political inventiveness and adaptability has tried to make 
colonial administration fit local circumstances, each part of the 
Empire being governed in a manner peculiar to its needs. Britain’s 
colonies run the whole gamut of climate, race, religion, level of 
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culture and, consequently, form of government. Hence the infinite 
variety of methods whereby the Empire is ruled. It is obvious 
therefore that diversity of administrative practice is not merely an 
indication of difference in viewpoint or aims on the part of the 
various colonial powers, but also depends either on long-established 
local traditions or on the stage of economic and cultural develop. 
ment of a particular colony. 

Partly because my own colonial experience has been closely con- 
cerned with education, I propose to consider education as the 
particular approach toward the general problems that I have out- 
lined. It is plain, to begin with, that there is not “a” problem of 
education of “native” peoples in colonial tutelage. Whether or not 
the colonial power in control of a given territory recognizes the 
fact, there are many such problems—probably as many as there are 
“native peoples”—each differing from the others according to the 
state of development of “native” society and the degree of its de- 
pendence on markets for its products, supplies for its consumption, 
ability to exploit its own resources, fitness for self-government, per- 
sistence of cultural heritage and social structure, and adaptability to 
new conditions. 

In democratic countries Education, with a capital E, is too often 
regarded as a good in itself, of axiomatic, absolute value and be- 
yond critical examination as to the quantity in which it should be 
served out. A saturation point is not recognized; educational facili- 
ties should always be extended, and a nation is evaluated according 
to the degree of extension. People may quarrel about methods, may 
criticize traditional practices or be skeptical about modern projects, 
but “Education” itself is a dogma, its quantity as measured in 
numbers of schools and pupils is a criterion of backwardness or 
progressiveness. 

Most people who think thus do not realize the element of super- 
stition in their persuasion, deriving from eighteenth-century 
rationalism and nineteenth-century liberalism, when universal edu- 
cation did not yet exist and education seemed the key to “progress,” 
a concept of equally evasive, unquestionable, transcendental, and 
therefore emotional value. Even recent slogans such as “education 
for leisure” or “a college education for all”—appealing as they are 
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to democratic sentiments—are appreciated as 2 modern, progressive 
form of worship of the old cause, rather than as a consequence of 
juvenile and technological unemployment. The faith of democracy 
and the creed of progress both tend easily to lip service and wishful 
thinking, but discourage critical analysis. Traditions of the struggle 
of the lower classes against privileges monopolized by the few still 
persist in the belief in “Education.” As so often happens in politics, 
ce sont les morts qui parlent, the old issues are still being reiterated 
although changed conditions deprived them of their import long 
ago; by merely mentioning the sacred formulas the slumbering com- 
plex and its associated emotions are aroused—and the faithful nod 
approbation. 

The haphazard extension of educational facilities is still under 
the spell of laissez faire. Educational institutions seem to recognize 
only one principle: production not for consumption but for the 
sake of production alone, while the masses knocking at the door 
tend to lower the requirements and standards. The consequence 
is that State universities are often faced with the problem of edu- 
cating every boy or girl who cares to enter, irrespective of fitness to 
receive education. “Promotion according to age” instead of “accord- 
ing to ability or achievement,” however humanitarian or democratic 
it sounds, distracts attention from the basic question: “Why are we 
serving out this or that particular form of education in this or 
that quantity?” The more equality is stressed the more freedom 
suffers, especially freedom of inquiry and thought. Independence of 
political or denominational interference is no longer guaranteed 
when democratic pressure toward conformity becomes overwhelm- 
ing. In its effect the cry of the unenlightened masses (as voiced in 
oath acts, making professional and presidential appointments part of 
the spoils system, interference with subject matter; in short, encroach- 
ments on academic procedure) does not differ from the hard-boiled 
methods of authoritarian states. 

Aside from the consequences of “equality” for education in a 
democracy it is obvious that hardly any educational system is 
founded on a plan. Democratic education is based on a pattern 
handed down from the Middle Ages, slowly adapted to the needs of 
subsequent centuries, and extended according to parliamentary and 
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other demands, representing the parents’ wishes. Theories came I 2728 ' 
later and were not impregnable to a renewed impetus of public chasing 
opinion. The history of education in any country reflects its social better th 
and political development, not a deliberate attempt to determine labor in 
dispassionately what kind and what amount of education would created. 
best suit the country’s needs. When the belief in Education spread This ¢ 
over the world, the patterns of the old countries were adopted or the dem: 
imitated; chance (often no more than the accidental career of a fm “ swell 
liberal leader) determined which. ated org 
Under analysis, many “certainties” become recognizable as tem- i 2% intel 
porary standards, passing beliefs or products of bigotry. However, feuds 
a democracy has a happy capacity for transcending logic; it loves tural de 
emotional oratory and it likes simplified thinking. But a recognition colonial 
of the psychological and social basis of our sacred institutions may practical 
help a little toward clear thinking on the problems involved in fj division 
colonial education and enable us to weigh, intelligently and dis- living . 
passionately, the vital issues at stake, without befogging them by prevails 
mere superstition or a devastating @ priori criticism of “imperialism” with = 

or “exploitation” in order to arrive at an unprejudiced appraisal of Middle 
the situation. Moreover, modern industry should not be condemned idealiza 
because of deficiencies existing at that early stage of initiative when product 
labor was employed under sweating conditions; and similarly, in J !WY*: 

considering present colonial practice, no purpose is served by re- lectual 

| criminations about the past. It is the exigencies and conditions of the possible 
actual situation that we now are concerned with. Outsi 
As a matter of course the educational systems of colonies bear and §0' 
the stamp of the mother countries, but in quantity of education the JB “'tSs | 


policies of the various colonial powers differ greatly. Although only a1 


liberal currents left no colonial administration untouched, colonial there is 
educational policies as a whole stand out in this one respect, that — 
they show more regard for the effect of education than those of —% SY™P!US 
most independent nations. Apart from short-sighted selfishness ot keep 
on the part of some of those colonial powers, and financial difficul- will be 
ties in other cases, there is a very sound explanation for this phe- petition 
nomenon. Universal education in Western countries is a product of es 
the Industrial Revolution. The old feudal structure of society was — 
dissolved; new classes developed, the bourgeoisie taking first place uons, si 
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among them; capital was accumulated; wealth spread; the pur- 
chasing power of the masses was enhanced; their conditions were 
better than ever before; the population grew rapidly; division of 
labor increased; new needs, new desires, new functions were 
created. 

This did not only mean that money became available to satisfy 
the demands for enlarged educational opportunities—emphasized by 
the swelling cry for a leveling equality—but also that the differenti- 
ated organization of society and its economic basis made possible 
an intellectual superstructure which would have been impossible 
in feudal days. That particular state of mature economic and cul- 
tural development has not yet been reached in most colonies. Native 
colonial societies are still organized on a tribal or feudal basis, 
practically entirely devoted to agriculture and a little home industry; 
division of labor is undeveloped; the average income and scale of 
living are very low, needs and desires being limited; barter still 
prevails over money economy. Modern Western society compares 
with such communities as does the twentieth century with the 
Middle Ages or even with the Germany of Tacitus (discounting the 
idealization of Tacitus). Western Europe today suffers from over- 
production of labor of the professional type (engineers, doctors, 
lawyers, teachers), whereas in the colonies the danger of an intel- 
lectual proletariat is the more imminent, the less absorption is 
possible, 

Outside the sphere of Western business, industry and enterprise, 
and government administration, opportunity for employment hardly 
exists; within that sphere, there is opportunity of employment for 
only a restricted number of well-educated natives, and consequently 
there is no return on money invested in the higher education of 
natives over and above that number. Those who belong to the 
willie category, and who have no hope of earning the income 
or keeping up the standard of living presupposed by their education, 
will be proportionate to the public expenditure on education. Com- 
petition among them for the jobs available will force up the mini- 
mum qualifications required by employers, but no economic purpose — 
is served if men with college degrees are appointed en masse to posi- 
tions, such as clerkships in a government office, for which a second- 
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ary school education is an entirely satisfactory preparation, or j{ 
men with specialized training are forced to take uncongenial jobs, 
Even in agriculture opportunities for well-educated men are few, 
since large native landowners are the exception and they line 
not learned to value trained men as managers of their estates. The 
same holds true for native business and industry. 

The question therefore arises whether higher education should 
not be limited to the needs of economic life, and the available 
money spent on improving the conditions of the illiterate masses, 
However, the higher standard of living and the higher wage level 
prevailing in the Westernized part of colonial society exercise ; 
powerful attraction. Education, as the key which enables people 
to enter that privileged domain, is worshiped as it is in all young 
countries and by all newly emerging classes. Education is believed 
to reveal the secret magic which accounts for Western domination, 
If that technical skill be acquired, education will lead to equality, 
The ideals of liberty, equality and democracy are a vital part of the 
philosophy which is at the root of modern education. 


‘i Is at this point that a comparison between the state of the 

American Negro and that of the “native” in colonial tutelage 
suggests itself. Despite fundamental contrasts there are sufficient 
analogies to make such a comparison both helpful and significant. 
However, the great variety of circumstances, educational systems 
and colonial policies affecting “native” peoples makes further gen- 
eralization impossible. I shall therefore restrict myself to Nether- 
lands India, more particularly Java, of which I have personal experi- 
ence. Obviously, there are basic differences between the American 
Negroes and the “natives” whom I was privileged to study, the 
former having been in the current of American thought for many 
generations, while the age-old cultural traditions of the “native” of 
Java challenge an attempt, on the part of the educator, at a synthesis 
of Oriental heritage and Western civilization. 

Aside from that, there is a striking similarity in so far as both 
are confronted with restricted opportunities for advancement. Al- 
though the American Negro, in legal status, is an ordinary citizen, 
his social position in the south of the United States is subject to 
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discrimination. The restrictions imposed on the well-educated Java- 
nese result from the heterogeneous structure of colonial society 
and the primitive state of economic development of the native com- 
munity, whereas segregation precludes the Southern Negro from 
competing with his white compatriots on an equal basis; it is the 
caste system that forms the main obstacle. In Java “natives” are 
entitled to hold any administrative position except that of Governor 
General, and are in fact found in such prominent positions as 
Member of the Council of the Netherlands East Indies, President 
of Batavia University, Vice-President of the Legislature, judge of 
the Higher Courts, director of a division of the Department of 
Public Health, and so on. No comparable positions are in the hands 
of American Negroes. 

On the other hand, in colonial business life such European in- 
terests as banks and corporations are not yet in favor of placing 
“natives” in leading positions. In this respect the obstacles encoun- 
tered by colonial natives and by American Negroes are similar. 
The undeveloped state of native economic life offers little oppor- 
tunity for the native intellectual, and in much the same way the 
structure of Negro society gives but scanty room for the educated 
Negro to apply his skill. In both cases the economic basis for sup- 
porting an elaborate superstructure is lacking. 

Education, being confronted in both instances with the problem 
of a socially limited number of outlets for graduates of higher 
institutions, has solved it in different ways. In Netherlands India 
the problem was met by a policy of, on the whole, restricted exten- 
sion of that part of the educational system for “natives” which 
prepares for participation in the Westernized economic sphere of 
its life. The organization of the Dutch-vernacular school, which was 
to open the way to higher education other than that of the voca- 
tional and lower professional types, dates from 1907-1915, when 
fresh initiative ushered in an area of rapid economic development 
and hectic prosperity. A general high school system was inaugurated 
in 1915, followed by a secondary school system of college level in 


1See my article in the Educational Yearbook, 1937, published by the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University; also Island India Goes to School, 
by Edwin R. Embree, Margaret S. Simon, and Bryant Mumford; Chicago, 1934. 
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1919 and graduate schools of Dutch university standard in 192 

(school of engineering), 1924 (law school), and 1927 (the medical 

school). Aside from this system of education adapted to the special 
needs of those—European, Eurasian, or “native”’—who enter the 

Westernized part of society, a network of rural schools and libraries 
was created, intended to attack the problem of illiteracy, to spread 
ideas of hygiene, and to improve agricultural methods, native indus. 
tries and trade. 

The administration of education being centralized in a Depart. 
ment of Education, under non-partisan expert civil service officers, 
education is kept as far as possible outside of party politics. On the 
other hand, it is impossible to keep educational planning in too 
close check, because the Colonial Legislature, inaugurated in 1918 
as an advisory council, but in the last decade providing for a large 
degree of self-government in local matters, has always shown the 
greatest interest in education. Native representatives, practically all 
of them elected, form a majority in the Colonial Legislature. As 
they are free to discuss realities, including public criticism of the 
administration, and as they vote the budget, the mere existence 
of the Colonial Legislature promotes co-operation. In the last anal- 
ysis, the power of the Executive is decisive, the Governor General 
being responsible to the Queen, and the Colonial Secretary at The 
Hague being responsible to the Dutch Parliament; but co-operation 
is favored by the practice of having Parliament also decide in cases 
of conflict between the Executive and the Legislature. The Home 
Parliament, as a product of universal suffrage and proportional 
representation, is by its very character opposed to autocratic gov- 
ernment and has always exercised an effective and significant in- 
fluence on the course of colonial policy. With respect to native 
education, in the period before the inauguration of the Colonial 
Legislature, it forced the extension of educational facilities despite 
the passive resistance of the colonial administration. 

Besides, Holland is a little country of 8,000,000 inhabitants, 
whereas the 60,000,000 population of Netherlands India is spread 
over a huge territory, surrounded by the empires of the great 
powers. Holland is fully aware that small nations do not hold 
their colonial possessions by their own strength alone, but that, 
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provided they show firmness in preserving their neutrality, their 
security depends on the unwillingness of the great powers as a 
group to permit any one of their number to swoop down on a 
weakly defended morsel. Holland realizes that an administration 
beyond reproach is the best justification for the peaceful continua- 
tion of its historic task. Hence, on the one hand, an Open Door 
policy which enables any foreigner to compete with the Dutch 
citizen on equal terms, secures to all nations reasonable equality 
of access to the resources and trade of Netherlands India and invites 
international co-operation for the economic development of the 
colony; while on the other hand a deliberate policy of realistic 
education prepares the natives to take an increasing part in that 
evolutionary process, 

The idea of interpreting the function of the colonizing nation 
as a trusteeship was not a new doctrine to Holland when it was pro- 
claimed at the Paris Peace Conference, having been its guiding 
principle since at least the beginning of the century. Moreover, how- 
ever imperfect the machinery of the League of Nations, the func- 
tioning of the International Labor Office, the mandate system, and 
supervision by the Permanent Mandates Commission, it is common 
knowledge that insensibly they have also influenced the administra- 
tion of colonies which are legally outside the mandate system. 
The principle that “the well-being and development of colonial 
peoples form a sacred trust of civilization” has affected not only 
the form but also the nature of the “tutelage” applied by the “ad- 
vanced nations” who by reason of their history have undertaken 
this “responsibility.” Although, theoretically, no other country has 
any legal right to question what the holding country does with 
or in its colonial possessions, where its sovereignty is absolute, 
Geneva has become a sort of international conscience, a mech- 
anism of public opinion and popular pressure which forces con- 
sideration of the welfare and the wishes of colonial peoples, and 
revision of out-of-date colonial methods. 

Colonial questions have ceased to be purely national, they have 
become international, placed under the eyes of the world. That 
moral influence of Geneva is also felt in Netherlands India. Since 
Italy, Germany, and Japan announced their colonial ambitions, 
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Holland’s consciousness of being watched and its sense of respon- 
sibility have been still more enhanced. All these factors which 
urge to a progressive, largely internationally-minded policy out. 
weigh whatever may be left of the spirit of greed, selfishness and 
exploitation which originally was at the root of the quest for 
colonies, and successfully check the undue preponderance of power. 
ful business and financial interests in determining ways and aims, 
Consequently, the welfare of the people can be given reasonable 
consideration. 


1 pew of equal import do not exist in the case of the 

American Negro. As the liberal spirit of the ’sixties brought the 

first organized attempt at native education in Netherlands India, so 

after the Civil War Reconstruction governments in America faced 

the task of setting up a system of education for the newly emanci- 

pated colored citizens of the south. Subsequent reaction, the im- 
poverishment of the southern states, the depressions of 1876 and 
1884, and the agricultural crisis of the last decades of the nineteenth 

century, combined with the great drive to possess, organize and 
develop the west (spelling extermination for the Indians and tri- 
umph for hard-handed business enterprise), replaced humanitarian- 
ism with recklessness. At the same time similar causes made the 
Old World enter on an era of economic nationalism (ushered in by 
the enactment of the high Civil War protective tariffs in the United 
States), and a scramble for colonies. In Netherlands India the fur- 
ther extension of the embryonic system of native education tempo- 
rarily stagnated because of the severe depression, with its ensuing 
financial crisis and reactionary mood, while education for the 
southern Negroes would hardly have survived the undoing of 
Reconstruction if northern philanthropists had not come to the 
rescue. As in colonial Holland, so in the southern states after 1900, 
the tide turned: people awoke to their responsibility; educational 
facilities were extended, especially in the hectic years of prosperity 
after the World War. But, again, the bright spots of Negro educa- 
tion, such as the Jeanes teachers, Thomas Jesse Jones’ remarkable 
survey, the state agents for Negro schools, the county training 
schools, the improvement of Negro universities and libraries, the 
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Julius Rosenwald building program, and so on, were mainly due 
to private initiative which often, but not always, stimulated public 
authorities to action. 

It is not my intention to belittle the significant achievements 
attained in some of the southern states, nor to gloss over the back- 
wardness of white education in some other states, still less to ex- 
aggerate Or idealize what has been done in Netherlands India. 
I do not even want to make any comparative evaluation. I am not 
criticizing. What we are now concerned with is trends; the factors 
directing the respective educational policies. A comparison between 
the two educational systems shows that, while there is nothing in 
Netherlands India that can be ranked with the accomplishments 
of the great American philanthropic organizations, the action of 
these organizations, in America, has been a substitute for lack of 
initiative on the part of the authorities. That lack of official and 
public interest is characteristic. In the East Indies, in order to enable 
educated natives to occupy effectively places formerly monopolized 
by Europeans and to participate, on terms of equality, in the 
economic and cultural development of their country, maintenance 
of high standards of excellence is the basic principle of native edu- 
cation, while the southern demand for “keeping the Negro in his 
place” raises an insurmountable barrier to the framing of any educa- 
tional system, destined to function in a changing world. Yet that 
yearning for tranquillity, in a social system established once for 
all, though irreconcilable with the fundamental American philoso- 
phy of “getting on,” of free enterprise, private competition and 
equality of opportunity, has had and still has a powerful influence 
on the nature, quantity, and quality of Negro education in the 
southern states. Regional history offers the explanation for this 
anomalous situation.” 

The war between the states was part of a fundamental social 
revolution which had actually begun long before the first gun 
was fired. From about 1845 the structure of southern society had 
already been changing. At that time the social and political pre- 
dominance of the landed gentry began to lose its economic founda- 
tion, because of their indebtedness and the increasing influence of 


* Compare my Alien Americans, New York, 1936. 
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factories and financiers. The patriarchal relationships between 
masters and slaves became affected by the changing character of 
plantation economy, whereas extension of suffrage, enfranchising 
the lower strata of the white population, encroached on the political 
preponderance of the landowners. Growing political consciousness 
on the part of these new voters succeeded in enacting laws pro- 
tecting white labor against Negro competition, slave or free. Edu- 
cation of Negroes and the apprenticing of any slave to learn any 
trade or act were forbidden, as were manumission by deed or will, 
and the entrance of free Negroes into states other than their own. 
Emancipated Negroes were ordered to leave the state; slaves were 
prohibited from “hiring out” their own time; the activities of free 
persons of color were prescribed. Some types of work began to be 
characterized as specifically white. Public opinion became accus- 
tomed to the existence of a group of persons, neither slaves nor 
fully qualified citizens, subjected to a series of restrictions. 

The effect of the Civil War was the annihilation of the prevail- 
ing position of the planting aristocracy, which was partly based on 
anachronistic English colonial traditions. The flower of the Con- 
federacy had perished on the battlefield; estates had been devastated; 
slaves and stock had gone; southern capital was lost. Bankers, 
lawyers and merchants became the new ruling class. Because of 
financial distress and the extension of cotton culture, economic 
reconstruction in the south made farmers and planters depend on 
the moneylenders. The old plantations were parceled out. Tenancy 
replaced the old plantation system. As a consequence of eman- 
cipation the pre-war action for the protection of white labor against 
Negro competition was suddenly deprived of its initial results. 
Emancipation, through economic necessity, forced the freedmen to 
invade white occupations and brought them into direct compe- 
tition with both white farmers and mechanics. A tremendous reac- 
tion followed. The whole white population united in an effort to 
undo equality: at first it attempted—through the Black Codes—to 
re-establish the traditional social order whose economic basis had 
been annihilated; later on the disabilities imposed on the ante 
bellum free persons of color became the pattern on which racial 
relationships in the south were modeled. 
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In fact, emancipation had found the Negroes unprepared for 
their new responsibilities. There was for the freedman no stability 
on which to fall back, no community, no organization to which to 
resort. There was no economic basis for the new freedom. The 
colored citizens had to depend on the whites for their living, 
which implied that the old habits and traditions were revitalized. 
Disfranchisement was the inevitable consequence, as soon as the 
federal army was withdrawn. 

When the populist revolt had brought back the Negroes to the 
polls, new disfranchisement followed, this time by constitutional 
amendments and the enactment of discriminating election laws. 
That agrarian movement had enhanced and organized the political 
influence of part of the lower strata of the white population with 
the result that a plebeian faction remains and dominates the 
southern Democratic parties. To pose as the champion of the people 
has become a sine qua non for election, and an effective political 
machine usurps the place of true democracy. 

Thus the Negro question was solved, but in attempting to solve 
it politically, by restricted suffrage, the south has disfranchised 
large groups of white voters, too. There are millions of white people 
in the south who have not yet arrived at political self-determina- 
tion under the democratic process. The one-party system and the 
firm control of the whole election machinery by the regular pro- 
fessional group in power has proved an effective check on the 
political emancipation of the white majority. As these are the 
people who feel Negro competition most, racial antagonism can 

easily distract them from realizing the fundamental identity of 
their economic interests and those of the colored population, espe- 
cially in the rural districts. Negro baiting remains the most popular 
and effective device in political campaigns. 

As regards education, this peculiar social and economic situa- 
tion has had two far-reaching consequences. In the first place, the 
claim to white supremacy and the wish to keep the Negro in his 
place have resulted in endless attempts to protect white interests 
against Negro encroachments, which has meant impressing on 
Negro education the stamp of inferiority. Negro schools are at 
the mercy of county boards of education and county superintendents 
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who cannot afford to go against the deep-seated sentiments of their 
constituents and hope to be re-elected. That means short school 
terms, poorly paid teachers, scanty accommodations, and, not sel- 
dom, no textbooks. Paternalism, which is not lacking, may often 
improve this poor state of affairs, but it does not imply that the 
appropriations given to Negro schools are equal to those for white 
schools. This also means that several vocational subjects are ex- 
cluded, intentionally, from the programs of Negro schools, because 
colored skilled mechanics of those types are not wanted, for the 
sake of protecting white labor. In the south the free public school 
for Negroes is but a poor imitation of the white school. This is 
inevitable, since education is adjusted to regional necessities, and 
as long as the white south is not satisfied with the substance of 
racial superiority, but feels the need of artificially protecting its 
supremacy and insists on preserving the appearance of its prestige 
in the traditional forms, there is no reason why a change should 
take place. 

Negro education is therefore bound to follow in the wake of 
white education. As a consequence of the American philosophy of 
the “free public school,” the ideal of universal education has been 
realized in the case of the American Negro far more completely 
than for the native of Netherlands India; but whereas in Java 
strenuous efforts have been made to develop a rural education 
adapted to rural needs, no such system exists in the agricultural 
south. To be sure, there are farm-demonstration agents and agri- 
cultural teachers (whose numbers have been greatly increased 
during the last decade), but the rural school itself is a copy of 
the urban school and the curriculum of the rural high school is 
adapted to the needs of a minority which intends to continue its 
studies in college. For this lacuna in the educational system there 
are two reasons. The first is the fact that state departments of 
education are still under the spell of the urbanization movement 
and the rapid inroads of industrialization of the ‘twenties, curricu- 
lum making being in the hands of urban experts, who are not 
familiar with rural needs. The second reason results from the 
peculiar socio-political structure of southern white society. 

Here we come to the second educational consequence of the 
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social revolution which changed the stratification of the post-bellum 
south. As has already been noted, the south’s efforts to solve the 
Negro question politically by restricted suffrage have practically 
disfranchised large groups of white voters, too. These millions of 
political minors are found in the rural districts. It can easily be 
understood why the economic distress of these people has found 
little consideration, and why their needs are not voiced in the 
state legislatures. It is in the interest of the ruling class and of the 
professional politicians to ignore them and even to deny their 
existence. As a matter of fact, the combined forces of economic 
slavery (peonage), the sub-tropical climate, endemic diseases such 
as hookworm and malaria, and depleted soil have produced a dis- 
tinct class of people whose many-sided pressing problems require 
serious consideration. Rural education is hardly recognized as a 
special problem, even by experts, and the state of the “poor white” 
rural schools proves how little attention they receive. Their needs 
are identical with those of the rural Negroes. 

Again, it is significant that it is a private philanthropic organi- 
zation, the Julius Rosenwald Fund, through creation of the Council 
on Rural Education, which began the improvement of this situa- 
tion, and that it very wisely (and necessarily) does not confine 
its efforts to a single race, but considers the general problem of 
rural education. Other organizations, such as the Institute on Re- 
gional Development, under the leadership of Professor Howard W. 
Odum, are active in studying other rural problems which impede 
the progress of the south. The problem of tenants and share- 
croppers is in the limelight, but too many interests are involved for 
rapid improvement to be expected. Moreover, the racial issue is 
still there to confuse realistic solutions. 

The south must solve its own questions. Northern philanthropic 
institutions may give a stimulating example; effective publicity (as 
in the case of the Arkansas tenants and sharecroppers) may bring 
pressure on public opinion, but no regeneration is to be expected 
from outside influences. The possibility of intervention by the 
Federal Government is limited by the States’ Rights issue. The 
Federal Bureau of Education is bound to confine itself to collecting 
statistics, publishing technical reports and distributing New Deal 
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appropriations, thereby carefully avoiding undue meddling in in. 
ternal State policies. The United States, despising the eternal quar- 
rels of Europe, fearing foreign entanglements, preferring isolation 
and keeping aloof from Geneva, cannot distinguish the voice of the 
international conscience amid the noise of the heated political de- 
bates in the Parliament of the Nations. Besides, accustomed to 
indulging in sermonizing itself, it is naturally impatient of listen. 
ing to moralizing by others, whom it suspects of hypocrisy. 

Neither can the Negroes themselves influence conditions to any 
extent. The great mass is inarticulate, passive, apathetic, acquiescing 
in its fate. Negroes are not represented in southern legislatures, 
In urban centers sometimes their vote has successfully been used 
in referendums, in non-partisan municipal elections, in reform 
campaigns, and in Presidential elections. Sometimes such help has 
been rewarded by larger appropriations for Negro schools or im- 
provements in the Negro sections of cities; more often, election 
promises have not been kept. On the whole, registration of Negro 
voters being restricted everywhere, with the result that in some 
states their number is almost negligible, Negro suffrage in the 
south cannot affect the Negro position in public life. Attempts to 
organize the Negro vote encounter opposition not only from the 
whites, but also from the colored people. Considering the number 
of Negroes in the north, their vote is a more significant factor 
than it is in the south. As a matter of fact, in several states Negroes 
hold the balance of power, which they have already effectively used 
in their own interest. It is possible that in the future their strategic 
position, which has to be taken into account by both major political 
parties, will yield some profit for the southern Negroes too, but it 
will be a slow process, 

In short, comparison between the opportunities for the southern 
Negro, as far as education is concerned, and those existing for 
“natives” in colonial tutelage, shows that it is not the legal status 
but the social and economic position which determines the nature 
and quantity of educational facilities, and that differences in the 
social structure of the societies in which they live are responsible 
for the difference in the state of their respective education. 

The Hague, October 1936 
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JAPAN AND CHINA: A WAR OF MINDS 


Rosert S. Morton 


a THIS YEAR of 1937 there is already a war of minds be- 
tween Japan and China. Millions in both countries, including some 
in high places, have cherished hostile attitudes and dangerous con- 
cepts till restraint of action is most difficult. These attitudes reflect 
social facts, often in bizarre distortion, but also a fostered view of 
the other country which has itself become a fact of tremendous 
import. Without attempting here an analysis of what is cause and 
what is effect, of just what is true and what is largely false, we 
must reckon with ideas as big elements in the unfriendly relations 
between China and Japan. Only an ideal collaboration of ideal rep- 
resentatives of the two countries could measure and report con- 
vincingly the thoughts and feelings of each people toward the 
other; but an amateur interpreter can present suggestive samples like 
the following. 

The Chinese, as the seniors in civilization, consider the Japanese 
to be vulgar upstarts, ungrateful and unprofitable pupils. In the 
days of Confucius and the creative flowering of the Chinese mind, 
in the formative era of the classical empire that was to endure until 
yesterday, the islanders were unlettered tribesmen. When Japan 
grew inio civilization, it was under the tuition of China, even by 
whclesale adoption of Chinese culture. Writing itself and the elabo- 
ration of language; models in philosophy, history, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, color-printing, music; legal systems, ad- 
ministrative patterns, court ceremonial and costumes; Confucian 
concepts of the family and of loyalty to superiors, the ethics of self- 
culture, Buddhist movements even to details of sects; crafts and 
manual skills, medical and astronomical knowledge, social funda- 
mentals like printing and coinage: all these were taken over from 
China, and the marks of them are big in Japanese culture. 

Indeed, the popular Chinese view is that Japan has little of its 
own save military vices and recent evils. All that is good and use- 
ful has come from China in the past, and from the West in our 
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own time, Few Chinese indeed have a just appreciation of the dis. 

tinctive modifications and developments that the Japanese have 

made in their borrowings, or of their unique synthesis of old and 
new. Likewise they fail to weigh themselves and the Japanese in 
contemporaneous scales as joint heirs of the early glories of China, 

Can the Italians of today rightly claim an exclusive merit from 

Latin achievement? Are Edinburgh, Buenos Aires, and Omaha for- 
ever to be held in contempt because culture has moved in space 
as well as in time? 

Many Japanese consider that China was once a leader in culture, 
to be studied and honored (posthumously) for its fertilizing effects 
in Japan—much as classical civilization is thought of in northern 
Europe and America. But China as a present entity is no more re- 
garded as sharing in the ancient quality than is modern Greece. 
Archaeologists ply their spades at favorable moments between rev- 
olutions; so far is revered antiquity from disgraceful actuality, 
China is degenerate, think the Japanese, renouncing the merit of 
its past. The Confucian virtues of simple sincerity and loyalty and 
decorum are prized by not a few in Japan, but by a mere handful 
of sexagenarians in China. The new Chinese are characterless sol- 
diers of scrambling ambition, professional agitators and skilled 
talkers, who derive their technique from America and Russia, their 
ethics from their bellies. There is no quality of education in China, 
no purpose save heedless anti-Japanism. The schools turn out use- 
less and discontented “intelligentsia,” hordes of fourth-rate poli- 
ticians, half-baked radicals with party-colored shirts; they seem un- 
able, even unwilling to discipline men properly for commerce and 
industry and unquestioning service of the state. Yet while uncounted 
“universities” swarm with costly Western-trained teachers and with 
students who have endless time for politics, there are millions upon 
millions of children who cannot learn to read. 

Such compliments would be answered in part from Chinese 
mouths by the accusation that Japanese education is politically dom- 
inated for the one purpose of producing docile citizen-soldiers. There 
is cynical comment on the strength of an empire that is afraid of 
free study in the social sciences, that rigidly limits higher and even 
secondary education in order to keep the lower economic classes 
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in unquestioning servitude, that prosecutes able and aristocratic 
professors for books written twenty years ago. 

Not less than among views of culture and education is there con- 
flict over interpretation of national character. Most Japanese have 
confidence in the sacredness of their never-conquered state, the 
quasi-divinity of the Imperial Family, and the official history of one 
unbroken dynasty; and even the skeptically-minded are influenced 
by the concept of unique stability. By contrast they look with con- 
tempt upon the series of dynastic revolutions and long periods of 
disorder in Chinese history, most of all upon the several conquests 
by invaders. Neither in the past nor in the present can the Chinese 
keep their own house, is the inference. Chinese character is largely 
the extreme opposite of the order and discipline on which Japanese 
pride themselves. China is incapable of the minimum of co-opera- 
tion necessary to maintain a modern state, think the Japanese. This 
is basically a moral failure, socially conditioned. In the fierce strug- 
gle for existence, self-interest, family interest, group and faction, 
town and district, all are so powerful that national organization 
is unreal and ineffectual. Even the weak ties of past imperial and 


cultural tradition are dissolved by the Revolution. There is now no 
positive basis of unity or loyalty—only the anti-foreign program of 
the Kuomintang, which has become by concentration an anti-Japa- 
nese policy. The crude: forms of dislike never fail to emphasize 
the quarrelsome noises of unkempt Chinese crowds, and their lack 


of cleanly order. 

Even the Chinese fickleness is unredeemed by real modernity. 
If China is casual in radical change, it is equally careless in con- 
servatism, stumbling along without intelligent, co-ordinated effort 
to meet the new times. China had its chance to respond to the 
Western impact even before Japan; but it did not possess the mind, 
the character, the social cohesion to do anything but snarl, sulk, 
and play off one power against another. For three generations there 
was no systematic attempt at internal reform; and now there are 
ill-natured jerks with imported mechanisms, turned against Japan 
rather than used for China and against the West as sensible reason 
would direct. 

By contrast, the Chinese interpret the national character of the 
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Japanese as incurably chauvinist. Their so-called loyalty and unity 
is merely a blind submission to the symbolic Emperor, whose au. 
thority is wielded by aggressive generals, The Japanese masses join 
heartily in wanton attack upon peaceful neighbors, because of their 
narrow nationalistic education and their irrational sense of their 
own importance and destiny. Those Chinese who are aware of the 
official mythology that passes as the early history of the Japanese 
state, consider it a stupid attempt to drug the people into supersti- 
tious assurance of invincibility. The Japanese pirate of the China 
coasts in rather recent centuries is the classical representative of 
the vaunted respect for peace and order; while today the drug 
dealer, the smuggler, the ronin have become standard types to the 
Chinese mind, rivaling the officious and often severe Japanese sailors 
and soldiers and police conducting themselves as masters in a coun- 
try not their own. The historic name of contempt, “the dwarfs,” 
is no longer adequate to express Chinese feelings for their unwel- 
come and dangerous guests. These views may be set off by the 
Japanese mental picture of China as a mass of ignorant peasants 
harried by bandits with or without government positions, by politi- 
cal agitators, and by opium-sellers. 

Too few on either side are conscious, through personal acquaint- 
ance or through reading, of personalities in the other nation much 
like their own in culture, family, and plain human problems. Chi- 
nese of some education often know favorably the Emperor Meiji 
and perhaps Prince Ito, Almost the only other Japanese whose 
names are familiar in China are those connected with the Twenty- 
One Demands, the seizure of Manchuria, the military operations 
at Shanghai, and the generals and ministers of war who have been 
prominent in the news dispatches for their domineering words 
and acts in Chinese affairs of recent years. However the reasons 
may be explained, no Japanese businessman, author, philosopher, 
religious leader, artist or inventor is widely known in China. Edu- 
cated Japanese are familiar with a fair number of Chinese worthies 
of the past, philosophers and artists and an Emperor or two; but 
many of them in recent times do not go beyond Li Hung-chang, 
the Empress Dowager, Yiian Shih-k‘ai, Sun Yat-sen, and whatever 
generals are in front at the moment. 
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Even the supposedly prosaic and determined facts of economics 
are the grounds of warring views not free from emotion. Here 
Japan looks upon China with a mixture of scorn and of prescrip- 
tive possession. Confident in its own industrial and commercial 
achievement, pushing its trade with desperate insistence in crowded 
and unfriendly world markets, anxious for raw materials and con- 
trolled selling areas that could be kept Japanese under any condi- 
tion of peace or war, Japan has built up the idea that economically 
China is its preserve. Chinese interests as such are scarcely thought 
of. 

Indeed, the Japanese press a vigorous criticism of Chinese eco- 
© nomic policy. They say that there is no genuine attempt to improve 
Chinese industries, such as silk, pottery, and tea; to say nothing of 
agriculture, forestry, mining, fishing and shipping. There is only 
the dog-in-the-manger principle of keeping out others who could 
and would make good use of Chinese resources with much better 
results for the mass of the people than the present scarcity and 
backwardness; that and the effort to close markets to the economi- 
cally produced goods of well-organized Japanese industry, goods 
that the plain peasants of China greatly need. Everyone in Japan 
knows of the stupid retention of old systems of money, of the 
robbing of the people in Manchuria by the fengp‘iao, and other 
personal or political tricks with currency; very few realize the 
important gains in modern banking and in the monetary system 
of China. The unpaid loans are familiar subjects, while the im- 
provements in credit and self-finance are not. Why should the 
economic management of China remain in the hands of corrupt 
politicians and a small group of would-be monopolists of industry, 
when the whole country cries out for development? And who 
could or should develop it better than Japan, whose economy is a 
natural complement to that of an agricultural country? 


1 poe Cuinese vaguely realize the economic difficulties of Japan, 
but find it hard to think of them objectively, much less sym- 
pathetically, because those difficulties are paraded as justification 
for taking the pick of the meager natural resources of China and 
for depriving the Chinese of their few and desperately needed op- 
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portunities of progress. The slightness of migration to lands cop. 
trolled by Japan is felt to wipe out much of the statistical argu. 
ment concerning the strait conditions in Japan itself; and the 
elements of exploitation in Formosa and Korea crowd out ip 
Chinese consciousness all aspects of progress in those areas. Japa. 
nese economic activity in China has made the most of political 
privileges secured under duress, and is now pushed by the military 
for their own purposes. “Economic co-operation” is only a new 
slogan of imperialistic hypocrisy, the Chinese believe. 

For China a tariff is an indispensable source of revenue to an 
appallingly depleted treasury, and likewise the recently won hope 
of starting a young national industry in the teeth of the powerful 
financial and industrial combines of Japan and the West. There 
is cruelty even in the suggestion that these duties must be made an 
instrument of aggression by the dread neighbor. But to Japan the 
Chinese tariff is an insolent and malicious attempt to block the jus 
and normal possession of Chinese markets by the goods of Osak: 
and Nagoya; in all reason it should be wiped out, or at least modi- 
fied to give great preference and secure freedom to Japanese exports, 

Naturally the clash of attitudes is acute in regard to recent and 
contemporary problems of a political color, which tend to gather 
up all issues for decision. The Chinese dwell grimly upon the sup- 
posedly deliberate and inevitably terrifying advance of the Japanese 
Empire, almost wholly at China’s expense. The Ryu Kyu (Liu 
Chiu) Islands; Taiwan (Formosa); Korea; Manchukuo (first the 
Northeastern Provinces, then Jehol); small areas along the Great 
Wall; the East Hopei Administration; part of Chahar Province; 
now Suiyiian: all these encroachments were the work of Japanese 
armed force, unfolding insatiable ambitions. Where will these 
moves end, and what future is there for China? In the general 
Chinese mind there is emotional determination to risk all against 
superior power, in desperate self-defense. The passive masses must 
be awakened to the national danger; and basic measures of re- 
sistance must be pressed, however decorously. 

It is probably true that most Chinese have no intention to injure 
Japan, but merely to save themselves. Yet the situation provides 
plenty of material for enthusiastic excesses among half-educated, 
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ill-disciplined persons, if vigorous propaganda should be permitted 
or inspired by public leaders. Moreover, Chinese who are influenced 
by their unhappy experience of imperialism, by something of the 
old exclusiveness and superiority, or by something of the new sensi- 
tiveness and inferiority complex, or again by the long Kuomintang 
propaganda against foreign domination, do not like the concept 
“foreign”—though many of them are reasonable enough in indi- 
vidual relations or in dealing with particular questions involving 
foreigners. Japanese are a fortiori to be disliked, since they are the 
most dangerous and the most consistently aggressive of foreigners. 
On the other hand, after the manner of imperialists of any hue, 
the Japanese withdraw their earlier conquests from consideration; 
these, they insist, are parts of the Empire, to be defended and fur- 
thered by whatever steps are necessary. If argument is invited, it 
is pointed out that the corrupt and nerveless hand of China did 
nothing to improve Taiwan, Korea, and Manchuria, and it was 
inevitable that they should pass into abler control; also, the main- 
land regions would have been Russian except for Japan’s victo- 
rious sacrifice. Therefore, Japan took nothing from China, but 
warded off the Russian danger common to both countries. 

The Japanese are the more irritated by the Chinese because they 
feel that the Chinese are playing the game of the hated Westerners 
who block Japan’s progress at every turn. Either the Chinese de- 
liberately bring in British and Americans and Russians to use them 
against Japan; or by their weakness and disputes they open the 
way for Western imperialism, to the harm and peril of Japanese 
interests both present and future. When the mixture is with Rus- 
sian Communism, the effect on Japanese emotions is beyond descrip- 
tion. There are all the nightmares in one: removal of the vast 
Chinese lands from Japanese trade and opportunities, enormous 
recruiting for Communism close at hand, the surrounding of Man- 
chukuo and indeed of the whole Empire by hostile forces of a 
revolutionary temper, direct approach of the old white and Euro- 
pean enemy to the very gates, nemesis for the future in the con- 
centration of all the mainland in hands that will bar any advance 
by Japan. 

For China, the Kuomintang is simply the ruling group of the 
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National Government, identified with the state and representing 
the nation, whether or not one approves of its personnel and policies, 
To many Chinese the Kuomintang now seems tame, even reac. 
tionary; and highly subservient to Japan in yielding territory and 
influence repeatedly, without daring to risk its own position by 
real struggle for defense. But to the Japanese, the Kuomintang js 
the embodiment of all that is most disliked and feared in China. 
They particularly detest the Kuomintang political tints in educa- 
tion: revolution glorified as a perpetual process or motive, at least 
in words; imperialism and capitalistic exploitation as, the main 
problems to be attacked; high honor to Sun Yat-sen, who brought 
in the Communists; the strong call to unity and patriotism on 
strictly, even narrowly Chinese lines. Again, Japan resents the com- 
parative openness of China to the radical thought, publication, and 
organization of the past fifteen years; giving little or no “credit” 
for the repression and control of the past eight years throughout 
most of the country. 

Indeed, Japan is highly suspicious of China’s recent policy in 
regard to Communism. The Chinese have let Outer Mongolia and 
a large part of Sinkiang pass into Russian control. They refuse to 
combine with Japan against Russia. They have repeatedly failed 
to crush the Communist forces that seem to parade at will through 
the central and western parts of the land. In one way or another 
the Chinese may become a red right hand to Russia in case of a 
Soviet war with Japan; and certainly the outlook for China is far 
from the envisioned paradise of stable production under the man- 
agement of Japanese capitalists and their military partners. The 
Japanese mind is then inclined to forceful action. Action is fre- 
quently thought to be defensive because Chinese non-submission 
appears as a flagrant injury to the established Japanese program. 

By most Chinese, on the other hand, Communism is opposed, 
whether domestic or Russian; and the loss of Outer Mongolia and 
Sinkiang is grievously deplored. Yet Russia is now a much less 
dangerous enemy than Japan, and a Russo-Japanese war might be 
China’s last opportunity in this generation to regain Manchuria. 
Therefore discreet neutrality in present Russo-Japanese controversies 
is the right attitude, avoiding both the Russian excitation against 
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Japan and the Japanese pressure to take a stand against Russia. 
Moreover, the predominant Chinese view is that internal Com- 
munism has steadily lost ground for five years, despite the spec- 
tacular flight of guerilla bands through sparsely settled areas. A 
sub-current of Chinese opinion is inclined to listen to Communists, 
not so much because of their social program or their actual record 
in China, as because they denounce and oppose Japanese imperial- 
ism more openly than does the cautious Chinese Government. Thus 
Japanese pressure upon China to oppose Communism is an excel- 
lent recruiting agent for the red forces; and if Japan should further 
humiliate the Chinese Government, the opportunities for left ex- 
tremists would be multiplied. 

Another gulf in current opinion yawns before the governmental 
position in China. The leaders of Japan have formed their minds 
on this subject during the disgraceful decades of factional and per- 
sonal strife in China. They see in the chief figure of the Chinese 
Government only another general, one who has gained a passing 
success over the rest by clever manipulation of the Kuomintang. 
Japanese are hardly aware of the considerable constructive achieve- 
ments of the Government, save for sensational reports of those that 
serve military purposes. On the other hand, most Chinese are so 
much relieved by their recent and narrow escapes from disastrous 
civil disorder, that they are inclined to overestimate their “unifica- 
tion” and “revival.” Some Chinese groups may err as much in 
bold confidence as do many Japanese in blindness to the building 
of a state. The major facts of Chinese politics are relatively plain, 
and it ought to be possible for men of sound intelligence of either 
nationality to see essentially the same picture, instead of the wildly 
varying images that now dance before excited eyes. 

Thus all along the line, in views of civilization and culture, in 
interpretation of national character, in judgment upon economic 
issues, in attitudes on current political problems, minds in Japan 
see black where minds in China see white—unless both see red, 
and then they do so in different senses. There are still some men 
in Japan and in China who have enough intelligence and faith 
to desire a genuine peace and honest neighborliness between the 
two nations. Along with the stern political and economic and 
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military tensions, they will do well to confront the strain of minds 
Japanese knowledge of China needs to be brought up to date for 
realistic reconsideration of policy. Chinese awareness of Japan ought 
to look behind and beyond present acts, to find a long-time princi 
ple of relationship. Sound educational aims in both countries would 
include a broadminded and appreciative treatment of each other's 
past achievements and present problems. There is need for respon- 
sible freedom and grave truthfulness in journalism. These high 
purposes can best be supported in personal friendships that know 
and honor the essential humanness of men across the frontier. This 
is idealism. Or is it hardheaded realism? The other road is already 


paved by the generals. 
Shanghai, January 1937 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUTER MONGOLIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


GERARD M. FRIrTERs 


‘te collapse of Tsarist Russia in 1917 found neither Mon- 
gols nor Chinese ready to take up the initiative which Russia had 
lost." In 1919, a Chinese army was sent to Outer Mongolia to restore 
Chinese control, under “Little” Hsii, a member of the Anfu 
party, then in control of North China, which was under strong 
Japanese influence. There is reason therefore to regard the Chinese 
intervention as being at the same time a Japanese maneuver to 
replace Russian control in Outer Mongolia with an indirect 
Japanese control through Chinese agents. Representing that they 
had been sent only to guard the Siberian frontier and prevent the 
spread into Outer Mongolia of the Russian civil war, the Chinese 
troops entered Mongolia unopposed. Then instead of proceeding 
to the Siberian frontier, they seized Urga, making hostages of the 
Living Buddha of Urga and other high personages. 

The next step was to force the Mongols to renounce not only 
their claims to independence but even the limited autonomy which 
Russia had established on their behalf, and to force them to 
present a “petition” asking for the restoration of Chinese rule.’ 
This humiliation appeared at first to vindicate the doggedness with 
which China had resisted every step in the partial and illusory 
liberation of the Mongols. Miller, the Russian Diplomatic Agent 
in Mongolia, had reported at the time of the 1915 tripartite negotia- 
tions at Kiakhta that the Chinese declaration on “suzerainty” and 
“autonomy” was “aimed at bringing Mongolia back to its previous 


For the history of Outer Mongolia between 1911 and 1917, see my article, “The 
Prelude to Outer Mongolian Independence,” in Paciric Arrairs, Vol. X, No. 2, 
June, 1937. 

? Text in Millard’s Reviews, Shanghai, Vol. XI, Dec. 6, 1919; also in Far Eastern 
Review, Vol. XVI, Feb. 1920. See also Times, London, Dec. 2, 1919. Cf., for 
events leading up to the petition, China Year Book, 1921-22, p. 577; also Pollard, 
R. T., China’s Foreign Relations, 1919-1931, New York, 1933, p. 219; also Larson, 
F. A., Larson, Duke of Mongolia, Boston, 1930, p. 238. 
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position as a Chinese colony.” China resisted the terms “autonomous 
state” and “autonomous government,” which it wished to see te. 
placed by the terms “region” and “authorities.” Their reason was 
that the autonomous authorities of a mere region could not keep 
their own troops, obtain loans, conclude treaties of a commercial 
and industrial character, or administer telegraphs and railways. 
All that saved Outer Mongolia from a complete and conspicu- 
ous reassertion of Chinese rule, internationally undisputed and 
stronger than under the Manchu Empire, was the destruction of 
the Chinese army of occupation in 1931. This, an accidental result 
of the Russian Revolution, was the work of the notorious Ungern- 
Sternberg, who with a small force of Russian White Guards had 
been driven from Siberia, He then collected a fringe of Buriat 
and Khalkha Mongol followers and even a few Tibetans and made 
a bid for the support of Japan by proving himself more formidable, 
under Mongolian conditions, than “Little” Hsii.4 After the Living 
Buddha had been released from captivity in Urga by a cavalry raid, 
Ungern-Sternberg attacked the Chinese and drove them out. Most 
of those who escaped were frozen to death on the steppe. 
Ungern-Sternberg’s victory by no means implied a restoration 
of the old form of Russian control. His reign of terror taught the 
Mongols that although the Chinese militarists and merchants were 
reverting to their old ways of oppression, they were not strong 
enough to hold Mongolia against even a casual adventurer. Thus 
the Mongols were left without Tsarist support against China, with- 
out Chinese protection against Russia, and without either Chinese 
or Russian aid against the Japanese, who were already supporting 
Ataman Semenov,® with whom Ungern-Sternberg was in touch, 


* Friters, loc. cit. The original source is Internationale Bezichungen im Zeitalter 
des Imperialismus (IBZI), Il, 6, p. 330 and p. 331, note 4. 

“It has been picturesquely said of Ungern-Sternberg that “[il]créa un empire 
éphémére par des procédés renouvelés des anciens guerriers turcs et mongols.” (F. 
Grenard, ‘La Mongolie,” in Géographie Universelle, ed. I. Vidal de la Blache & L. 
Gallois, Paris, 1929, Tom. VIII, p. 285.) While true of his campaigning methods, this 
omits the significance of his connections with Ataman Semenov and the Japanese 
interventionists in Siberia. . 

* Cf. Conference on the Limitation of Armaments, Washington, Nov. 12, 1921- 
Feb. 6, 1922, 24th meeting, p. 1394 and especially p. 1398, “concise statement” read 
by Baron Shidchara (Japan). 
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and might accept Ungern-Sternberg as a substitute for “Little” 
Hsii. 

As a result of this, the appearance of the Soviet Union as a factor 
in Mongol affairs was almost simultaneous with a movement among 
the Mongols themselves, headed for the first time not by members 
of the old ruling classes, with a vested interest in the continuation 
of the old order, but by young revolutionaries, a group of whom 
had assembled in Siberia, just across the frontier from Outer Mon- 
golia, preparing to seize the initiative from the older Mongol leaders 
when the time should come. It came within the same year of 1921, 
when Ungern-Sternberg was killed by Soviet forces, while at- 
tempting to invade Siberia from Outer Mongolia and to link up 
with Semenov. Red detachments then entered Outer Mongolia 
to clean up the remnants of the Ungern-Sternberg forces, and this 
made possible the entry into Mongolia of the Mongol Revolutionary 
Party, which had been harbored until then in Soviet territory. 

Today, therefore, it is impossible to gauge the international 
status of Outer Mongolia without considering the relationship be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Mongol People’s Republic; though 
it must be remembered that the documentary material so far pub- 
lished is much more limited than for the previous period. The first 
agreement between the Soviet Union and Outer Mongolia was 
signed in November 1921.° All Tsarist treaties were voided and 
the buildings and equipment of the telegraph administration in 
Mongolia, formerly belonging to the Russian Government, were 
turned over to the Mongols, The two countries recognized each 
other and agreed to formal diplomatic representation through 
plenipotentiaries of equal status. The Soviet Government made it 
clear in the text that the agreement was one of “free friendship 
and collaboration between two neighboring states.” Such equality 
could not have been reconciled with the consular jurisdiction over 
Russian subjects in Mongolia formerly exercised by the Tsarist 
Government. On the other hand, there was no reason for the 
Soviet Union to expose its citizens to the barbarities of Mongol 
juridical procedure. It may have been for this reason that a clause 

*For text, see Treaties and Agreements With and Concerning China, 1919-29, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Washington, 1927. 
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was included stating that both countries were to be guided “by 
the high principles of civilization and humanity,” and were to te. 
frain from “any punitive or inquisitional measures which might 
cause physical suffering and lower a person’s moral condition,” 
Another obligation, stated as reciprocal, but applying in practice 
only to the Mongols, was that each state should prevent the forma- 
tion or sojourn within its territory of governments, organizations, 
groups or individuals inimical to the other and should prevent the 
importation into or carriage through its territory of arms belong- 
ing to such organizations.® 

Despite the experience of the Mongols under the brief restora- 
tion of Chinese rule, and the generous terms in which the Soviet 
Union had stated its intentions, there were evident at Urga influ- 
ences that were either pro-Chinese or anti-Soviet. The Mongol 
revolutionaries did not at once gain full control in 1921. They had 
still to rely to a large extent on members of the old ruling class, 
and this meant that for some years they faced the danger that the 
hereditary princes might negotiate with China or intrigue with 
Japan, because they increasingly feared the new and revolutionary 
wing of the Mongol National Party, in proportion as it became 
evident that the success of the revolutionaries would mean the 
destruction of the old ruling class. Thus in April 1922, only a few 
months after Soviet recognition, the Prime Minister, Bodo, and 15 
other officials were seized and shot; and further revolts took place 
at the end of 1922. The next moment of danger came in August 
1924, when Danzan, the Commander-in-Chief of the Mongol army, 
was arrested and shot during the third session of the Mongol 
People’s Revolutionary Party. This was just after the death of the 
Living Buddha of Urga, who had been until then retained as 
the nominal head of the Government, and whose death therefore 
was the occasion for a test of power between the revolutionary 
and reactionary wings of the Government. In the summer of 1930 


* Cf. Korovine, Professor E., “La République des Soviets et le Droit International,” 
in Revue Générale du Droit International Public, Vol. XXXII, 1925, p. 298; also 
in German, in book form, under the title Das Vélkerrecht der Uebergangszeit, Berlin, 
1929. 

* Article 3, pars. 1 and 2 of the treaty; see Treaties and Agreements, as cited under 
note 4, above. 
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The Development of Outer Mongolian Independence 


there was again a crisis, when the movement known as “The 
Feudal Confederacy of the Thirty-eight” was suppressed. 

Up to this point, each phase of crisis can be related to the 
encroachment, on the old ruling classes, of a revolutionary party 
which for some years had more initiative and aspiration than real 
power, and on the efforts of conservatives to retain old connec- 
tions. Both Bodo, in 1922, and Danzan, in 1924, were accused of 
Chinese connections. Bodo is said to have sent a delegation to 
Chang Tso-lin, asking him to annex Mongolia to Manchuria. Dan- 
zan was accused of being a shareholder in Chinese firms, especially 
motor companies; of having caused the State enormous losses 
through speculation; and of abusing his high Government and 
Party position by ordering the people of Tseperlik Himak to pay 
pre-revolutionary debts to the Chinese firm of Ta Sheng K‘uei.” 


PEAKING more generally, it is possible to discern four stages. 
S From 1921 to 1925, the princes and high lamas resisted the 
suppression of feudalism more or less openly. From 1925 to 1928, 
the new revolutionaries, having gained the ascendancy, had in turn 
to consolidate themselves against the reaction of the partially dis- 
possessed ruling class and against attempts to restore feudal privi- 
leges, allied with the usury capital of the Chinese trading inter- 
ests which had once dominated Outer Mongolia economically.’° 
From 1929 to 1932 it was evident that the forces of the old ruling 
class had been spent. In this period there was attempted a hasty 
socialization of the Mongol economy, which was too grandiose in 
conception. Recklessly pushed by the innovators, it provoked resist- 


® Maslennikov, “The Mongolian Problem,” in Mirovoe Khoziaistvo i Mirovaia 
Politika (World Politics and Economics), Moscow, May 5, 1936, p. 81. Also A. Rish, 
“Mongolia Guards Its Independence,” in Tikhii Okean (Pacific Ocean), Moscow, No. 
4 (6), Oct.-Dec., 1935, pp. 98-112. Also N. Khalkhin, “The Stages of Develop- 
ment of the Mongol People’s Republic,” in Pravda (Truth), Moscow, April 8, 1936, 
p. 2. Also “Historical Lessons of Fifteen Years of Revolution (Report by Doksom, 
Chairman of the Little Hural, at the 21st Jubilee Session of the Little Hural, at Ulan 
Bator)” in Tikhit Okean No. 3, (9), Moscow, Jul.-Sept., 1936, pp. 63-94; esp. p. 86. 
Most objective of all Soviet accounts is an article on “The Mongolian People’s Re- 
public” in Sibirskaja Sovetskaja Entsiklopedia, Chief Editor B. Z. Shumiatskij, Mos- 
cow, Vol. III, pp. 508-542, West-Siberian Dept. Ogis, 1932. 

* For the earlier phase in which the Mongol princes had themselves wished to 
cancel their indebtedness to Chinese traders, see Friters, loc. cit. 
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ance in the form of a general slaughter of livestock by private 
owners, to avoid the loss of their private wealth, and also in the 
form of what were undoubtedly popular risings, with which rem- 
nants of the old nobility and senior members of the lama hierarchy 
were also implicated. The Government then inaugurated the 
fourth period, which still continues, in which due account is taken 
of the fact that a feudal country cannot in one day be converted 
to a collectivist economy and society.” 

It is obvious, even from so concise a survey, that there is a con- 
trast between the Mongol Government since 1921 and the ineffec. 
tive Mongol Government manipulated by Tsarist representatives 
from 1912 to 1915. When Vasiliev, the Soviet Ambassador, pre- 
sented his credentials to the Mongol Government in January 1924, 
he stated that, as Soviet Russia was surrounded by reactionary 
states, it was sometimes necessary “to fall back on the second line 
of defense.”"* In an interview, when asked whether the Soviet 
Union had now recognized Mongol independence, he again re- 
ferred to the precarious situation of the Soviet Union in general and 
undertook to say “definitely” that conditions did not permit refer- 
ence to the “independence” of Mongolia, but only to its “autonomy,” 
at the same time emphasizing that the difference was “more vision- 
ary than real.” Too much stress could be laid on the external signs 
of independence. What should be considered was the actual con- 
ditions under which the Mongols lived. If they did what was 
necessary, they could live much more freely under autonomy than 
under independence. His advice, in short, was that they should 
become strong financially, economically and militarily. They could 
then, while claiming no more than autonomy, make their allegiance 
to China no more than nominal, and insist on following their own 
road to progress and freedom.’* 

* Ibid. Also Nikitine B., Les Relations Russo-Japonaises en Extréme-Orient, April 
1936, issued in mimeograph by the Société d'Etudes et d’Informations Economiques; 
also “Extract from the Report of the Prime Minister of the Mongol People’s Republic, 
Gendun, to the Seventh Great Hural [General Congress of the Mongol Government],” 
in Tikhu Okean, No. 1, (3), Moscow, Jan.-March, 1935, pp. 250-267; also “His- 
torical Lessons of Fifteen Years of Revolution,” as already cited in note 9, above. 

* North China Herald, Shanghai, March 15, 1924, p. 402; translated from Zaria, 


Ulan Bator Khota (Urga); also in China Year Book, 1924; see also following note. 
¥ Ibid. 
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These words are nearly identical with the advice and explana- 
tions offered to the Mongols by the Tsarist officials Sazonov, Koro- 
sovets and Miller, and also by the American diplomat, Rockhill, 
while on a visit to Urga at the end of 1913.'* The Soviet Am- 
bassador in 1924 may have wanted not to prejudice the negotia- 
tions just pending between the Soviet Union and China by a 
statement conveying explicit recognition of Mongol independence. 
Moreover, during the period of Soviet influence the Mongols have 
been weak in almost everything which a modern state requires for 
effective independence, as they were also during the period of 
Tsarist domination. Both the Tsarist Government and the Soviet 
Union phrased their recognition in such a manner as to screen 
the Mongols from having their independence recognized by other 
countries. Under this similarity of method there may however be 
discerned a difference of aim, the Tsarist intention having evidently 
been to maintain the Mongols in such a state of suspended anima- 
tion that neither the Mongols nor any other country could ac- 
complish any real change in the situation. The Soviet relationship 
has in many respects been similar in form; but it may be that its 
aim has been to give the Mongols a breathing space in which to 
create for themselves a genuine independence, on the assumption 
that such a state, out of fear of an imperialist Japan and suspicion 
of a non-revolutionary China, would necessarily remain friendly 
toward the Soviet Union. 

This reading of the evidence is supported by the fact that the 
Soviet Ambassador brought with him in 1924 the ratification of a 
Russo-Mongol bank project and a Russo-Mongol telegraph con- 
vention.”® It is borne out by the statement by the Mongol Prime 
Minister, at the end of 1934, that Mongolia and the Soviet Union 
had made agreements on currency exchange rates, on Mongol- 
Soviet trade, for the delivery of goods to Mongolia on preferential 
terms and for clearing credit balances in terms of gold, on Mongol- 
Soviet joint companies and on terms of employment of Soviet 
workers in Mongolia."* The point was made even more tellingly 

” Cf. Friters, loc. cit., for original sources. 


* China Year Book, 1925. 
“Report of the Prime Minister,” etc., loc. cit., p. 266, para. 32. 
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by the President of the Little Hural (Central Executive Commit. 
tee) in 1935, who stated that: 


Owing to the ruin of cattle-breeding through wars, we could not 
export such a quantity of cattle as would enable us to pay in full for 
goods purchased from the Soviet Union; but the Soviet Union again and 
again wrote off our indebtedness completely. Not only did the Soviet 
Union take no interest for the loans which we received, but it also post- 
poned the date of payment for 25 years—again without any inter. 


17 


est. 


The present Mongol Industrial and Commercial Bank was 
founded in 1924 in Urga (now Ulan Bator Khota), with branches 
opened later in Uliasutai, Kobdo, Altan Bulak (on the frontier 
opposite Kiakhta) and several other places. The Bank has a mon- 
opoly status. Ownership is divided equally between the Soviet State 
Bank and the People’s Commissariat of Finance of the Soviet 
Union. There is a Mongol official on the directorate, but otherwise 


the directorate and practically all the staff are Russian. The original 
capital was in Mexican dollars—$175,000 at first, raised later to 


$3,000,000. In spite of this, the notes issued are called tughrik, a 
Mongol word which is equivalent to the Chinese ywan and the 
Japanese yen; and in order to establish independence of Chinese 
currency, and also to replace the old Russian silver ruble, the 
tughrik was valued to begin with at the fixed exchange rate of go 
tughrtk to 100 Mexican dollars. Parity between the tughrik and the 
Mexican dollar was later proclaimed, but this parity is not justified, 
as the tughrik contains only 20 grams of pure silver, as against 36 
grams in the Mexican dollar. The tughrik is covered by silver de- 
posits with the Minister of Finance and is minted as a silver coin in 
Moscow, where the Mongol bank notes also are printed. The sub- 
sidiary coin is the mungge, of which there are 100 to the tughrtk."® 


7 “Historical Lessons,” etc., loc. cit., p. 75. 

* Diplom-Bergingenieur Fritz Weiske, “Die Wirtschaftlichen Verhiltnisse in der 
Aeusseren Mongolei,” in Osteuropa, December 1928, pp. 149-165. The author was 
for a time employed by the Mongol Government. Compare also “Monetary Reform 
and the National Economy of Mongolia,” Novyi Vostok (The New East), No. 25, 
1929, p. 175. 
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The Development of Outer Mongolian Independence 


The Soviet troops which made possible the first partial entry 
into power of the Mongol revolutionaries in 1921 were not with- 
drawn until 1925.’° In the meantime, in May 1924, China and the 
Soviet Union had come to an agreement whereby the Soviet Union 
recognized Outer Mongolia as an integral part of the Republic 
of China, and undertook to respect China’s sovereignty therein.”” 
In July of the same year the Urga Living Buddha died. In August, 
the revolutionary movement survived the test of executing the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, and in November it consolidated 
itself by proclaiming the Mongol People’s Republic and adopting 
a constitution, the first article of which declared Mongolia to be 
“an independent People’s Republic,” thus ignoring the terminology 
of the Soviet-Chinese agreement. The third article declared that 
“all international agreements and undertakings in regard to loans, 
made by the Mongol authorities before the revolution of the 
eleventh year, are to be considered null and void, as being forcibly 
imposed.”*? The chief losers by this were the Chinese traders, many 
of whom were also usurers. In 1919-20, a conspicuous part of the 
Chinese policy had been to force heavy payments in favor of 
Chinese creditors.”” It is to be noted also that the independence of 
Outer Mongolia is officially dated from 1911, the year 1921 being 
regarded as the eleventh of independence and at the same time as 
the beginning of the effective revolutionary era. As 1912 is con- 
sidered the first year of the Chinese Republic, Mongolia thus claims 
seniority over China as a republic, the historical emphasis being 
placed not on the overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty by the Chinese 
Revolution, but on the refusal of Outer Mongolia, in 1910, to ac- 
cept measures proposed by the Manchu-Chinese Government at 
Peking.?* 

Mongolia, the constitution declares, must “co-ordinate its foreign 
policy with the interests and fundamental aims of small oppressed 


* For text of exchange of Sovict and Mongol notes on this occasion see “Historical 
Lessons,” etc., loc. cit., p. 74. 

” Treaties and Agreements, etc., p. 134. 

™ British and Foreign State Papers 1931, Vol. CXXXIV, London, 1936, p. 1225. 

* “Historical Lessons,” etc., Joc. cit., p. 71. 

* Friters, loc. cit. 
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nations and the revolutionary workers of the whole world,” with 
the added note that: 


Nevertheless, as circumstances may demand, the possibility of enter. 
ing into foreign relations with various foreign powers is not excluded, 
provided, however, that any attempt against the Mongol People’s Re. 
public will meet with decisive resistance in all circumstances.” 


The functions of the supreme organ of the Mongol People’s Re. 
public are to represent the Republic in international relations, to 
conduct diplomatic relations, and to conclude political and com. 
mercial and other treaties with other powers and to modify the 
frontiers of the Mongol state; to declare war and conclude peace, 
and to ratify international treaties.”® 

The success of the Mongol People’s Republic in maintaining for 
a time independent trade relations with Germany has been little 
noticed.”* In 1925 and 1926 there was a Mongolian Trade Delega- 
tion (Handelsdelegation der Mongolei) in Berlin. Besides order- 
ing machinery and engaging engineers, it tried to arrange for a 
kind of exchange-trade system between Mongolia and several Eu- 
ropean countries.”” The delegation was soon withdrawn. It would 
be difficult to say whether this was due to Soviet pressure; but 
after that date, for some time at least, all business connected with 
Mongolia was handled by Soviet agents, and the Mongol official 
who nearly signed a treaty with the German Government estab- 
lishing a Mongol consulate in Berlin suffered certain indignities 
upon recall. After the departure of the Mongol Trade Delegation 
there arrived in Berlin an “administration of Mongol students in 
Germany and France,” headed by the Minister of Education him- 
self. A representative of this Ministry remained in Berlin from the 


™“ China Year Book, 1928, p. 383. The note, attached to Article 3, looks curious 
in a constitutional document. It is reminiscent of the declarations made by the Mon- 
gols after first asserting their independence of China. (Friters, loc. cit.) 

* Ibid., Article 5. 

* Briefly mentioned by Weiske (see note 18, above). See also Roland Strasser, 
The Mongolian Horde, London, 1930, p. 116; but Strasser mentions only the Edu- 
cational Mission and states, wrongly, that the expenses were borne by the German, 
French and Austrian Governments. Austria had nothing to do with the mission, and 
it was financed entirely by the Mongol Government. 

* The barter arrangement with Germany was one of the first of such agreements 
made by Germany. 
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The Development of Outer Mongolian Independence 


middle of 1926 until 1930, when the mission was closed and the 
students returned to Mongolia.”* 

The Mongols did not succeed in establishing trade relations else- 
where; but it may be noted that the Consular Regulations of the 
U.S.S.R., adopted in January 1926, provide under Article 19 that 
a Soviet Consul may represent another state as well as the Soviet 
Union. The commentary on the regulations interprets this to mean 
that such cases should not be considered absolutely impossible with 
regard to the Mongol People’s Republic and the Republic of Tannu 
Tuva, formerly Urianghai.”® 


E™ less has been published about Urianghai or Tannu Tuva 
than about Outer Mongolia. This territory had, before 1911, 
a vague status as a kind of outer ward of Outer Mongolia.*® The 


people of its five Banners were of a Turkish rather than a Mon- 
gol character, but under the Manchu Empire were supervised by 
an official, sent from Outer Mongolia, who bore the Manchu title 


* One German author states that there was a Mongol plenipotentiary in Berlin 
in 1934; see Kleist, Peter, Die Volkerrechtliche Anerkennung Sowjetrusslands, Kénigs- 
berg, Pr. and Berlin, 1934, p. 105; issued by Osteuropadische Forschungen, ed. 
Hoetzsch, Professor Otto, also editor of JBZI. A letter to Herr Kleist asking for veri- 
fication of his statement has remained unanswered. A letter to the German Foreign 
Office was answered by the statement that “‘unfortunately there is no possibility here 
of verifying the matters you mention.” (October, 1936.) 

® See Mirkine-Guetzevitsch, B., “Le Droit Consulaire de |’USSR,” in Revue Gén- 
érale du Droit International Public, XXXIII, 1926, p. 377, referring to Dourdanevski, 
“Le Réglement Consulaire de l’USSR,” Le Droit Soviétique, 1926, p. 109. 

® General references: Baddeley, J. F., Russia, Mongolia, China, London, 1919, 2 
Vols. (for sixteenth to eighteenth centuries). Grumm-Grzhimailo, G. E., Zapadnaia 
Mongolia 1 Uriankhaisku Krai, (Western Mongolia and the Urianghai Region), 
Vol. 1, St. Petersburg, 1914; Vol. 2, Leningrad, 1926; Vol. 3, part 1, Leningrad, 1926; 
Vol. 3, parts 2-4, Leningrad, 1930. Carruthers, Douglas, Unknown Mongolia, London, 
1913, 2 vols. The statement by Carruthers that the territory belonged physically, 
politically and economically to Russia, and that the failure of the frontier delimitation 
to make this clear had been due to ignorance on the part of both Russians and 
Chinese, has been widely cited since; but this had been known to Russian explorers 
for some time (see Grumm-Grzhimailo, op. cit.). Otto Manchen-Helfen, (Reise ins 
Asiatische Tuwa, Berlin, 1931), claims to have been virtually the only non-Soviet 
citizen to have travelled in Tannu Tuva, though he mentions Miss Kathleen French, 
whose name he gives as “Miss French.” P. Kabo, Ocherki Istorii 1 ERonomiki Tuvi, 
(Contributions to the History and Economics of Tuva), has a chapter on the pre- 
revolutionary Russian occupation of Urianghai, a poor Russian bibliography, and 
a map giving present frontiers. Also, Dr. Petermann’s Mitteilungen, Gotha, 1934, 
Ergdnzungsheft No. 2, “Tannu Tuva,” has an excellent bibliography. 
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of Amban. In 1912, the then Amban brought Urianghai into line 
with the Outer Mongolian independence movement, but in 1913 
he came under the influence of the Russian “forward policy” in 
that region.** In November 1911, the Russian Council of Minis- 
ters agreed that the documents, going back to the eighteenth cen. 
tury, did not prove a Russian title to possession, but merely showed 
that some of the Urianghai tribes had paid tribute in furs, known 
as yasak, to both Russian and Manchu officials. In 1864, the Pro. 
tocol of Chuguchak between Russia and China had partly rectified 
the frontier, so as to impede Russian claims to the territory as a 
whole. The policy approved by the Tsar in 1911 was one of peace- 
ful penetration, to be followed “carefully and gradually.”** 

In 1914, the Governor-General of Irkutsk recommended the 
strengthening of Russian influence, in order to prevent affiliation 
between Urianghai and its “spiritual sovereign,” the Urga Living 
Buddha.** The Russian Foreign Minister agreed to this, but was 
not in favor of annexation, for fear of disturbing the “complicated 
and delicate” relations between Russia, Mongolia and China.** 


The Minister of War also agreed, but was in favor of eventual 


annexation,*® while the Administration of Land Organization and 


Agriculture recommended immediate annexation.*® The Minister 
of the Interior supported Sazonov’s prudence,** but Sazonov him- 
self eventually recommended that Russia should assert the right to 
determine tribal disputes in Urianghai.** These views were com- 


* 1BZI, I, 4, pp. 250 (b) and 348; also Korostovets, Von Cinggis Khan bis zur 
Sowjetrepublik, Berlin, 1926. 

* IBZI, 1, 2, No. 167, p. 161, Sazonov to Prime Minister Goremykin, Apr. 7, 
1914, citing resolution of 1911; also I, 1, pp. 410 (a) and 472; also I, 1, No. 407, 
p. 409, Sazonov to Minister of War Sukhomlinov, Minister of the Interior Maklakov 
and Assistant to the Head of the Chief Administration of Land Organization Ignatiev. 
See also Korostovets, op. cit., p. 128. It was in this connection that Sazonov remarked 
to Korostovets that Russia must be a European, not an Asiatic power. (Friters, 
loc. cit.) 

* IBZI, I, 1, p. 408, letter of the Governor-General of Irkutsk, Jan. 27, 1914. 

* Tbid., 1, 2, No. 167, p. 162. 

* Ibid., 1, 2, p. 101, note 3, Sukhomlinov’s reply to Sazonov, Mar. 14, 1914. 

* Ibid., 1, 1, No. 409, p. 410, note 1. 

* Ibid., 1, 2, p. 101, note 3, Maklakov’s reply to Sazonov, Mar. 21, 1914. 

* Ibid., I, 1, No. 409, pp. 409-10; also I, 2, No. 203, p. 231, Note of Report 
by Sazonov to Nicholas II, Apr. 11, 1914; signed by the Tsar, Apr. 17, with the 
annotation “agreed.” 
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The Development of Outer Mongolian Independence 


municated in July 1914 to the Mongol Amban Gombodorji, who 
accepted them, pledging himself “from now on... not to main- 
tain independent and direct relations with Mongolia or any other 
foreign state.”*® The Governor-General of Irkutsk was requested 
not to make public these developments, for fear of “misrepresenta- 
tions”*°; and it may be added that the Russian Prime Minister 
held the view that the protectorate in Urianghai must eventually 
lead to annexation.*! 

During the preparations for the tripartite negotiations at Kiakhta 
in 1914, the Mongols were told that Urianghai could not be dis- 
cussed.** The Chinese, who wanted Urianghai put on the agenda, 
were foiled by the statement (by Miller) that the frontier would 
remain as before. In 1916, however, the Mongols requested to have 
Mongol officials admitted into Urianghai, in succession to the former 
Chinese or rather Manchu officials. The Russian reply was that the 
Chinese claim to Urianghai was so doubtful that it was out of the 
question for China to cede the territory to Mongolia, while Mon- 
golia itself had no claim to a right of its own.** China claimed 
that under the Treaty of Kiakhta the Mongols had agreed to admit 


Chinese officials to regulate mixed Mongol-Chinese questions.** 
Under the argument that Urianghai was Mongol territory, its 
Mongol Amban having been subordinate under the Manchu Em- 
pire to the Banner-General at Uliasutai, the Mongols were warned 
that if they did not protect the territory themselves, China would 


® Tbid., 1, 4, Nos. 267-68, pp. 250-251, text of the Tsar’s consent to a protectorate 
over Urianghai, as communicated to Gombodorji, together with Gombodorji’s ac- 
ceptance (original in Mongol), Jul. 17, 1914. 

” Ibid., 1, 2, p. 213 (2), telegram from Sazonov to Governor-General of Irkutsk, 
Apr. 18, 1914. The actual relations between Russia and Urianghai, and the documents 
here cited, became known only much later. Thus E. T. Williams, writing on the 
Treaty of Kiakhta in the American Journal of International Law, 1916, p. 800, said 
that “Inasmuch as Article XI . . . which mentions the districts included in Autono- 
mous Outer Mongolia, omits all references to Urianghai, it seems not improbable 
that this district may become incorporated in Asiatic Russia.” 

“IBZI, 1, 2, p. 212 (2), Goremykin’s reply, dated Apr. 22, to Sazonov’s letter 
of Apr. 18, 1914. 

“ Tbid., 1, 4, p. 273, Miller (Consul-General in Urga) to Sazonov, Aug. 1, 1914. 

* Korostovets, op. cit., p. 197. This is the only account available, as the original 
documents have not yet been made public. 

“This can only refer to Articles 13, 14, 15 of the Treaty of Kiakhta (civil and 
criminal actions). Text in MacMurray, J. V. A., Treaties and Agreements with and 
concerning China, New York, 1921, Vol. II, pp. 1241-42. 
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have to act in support of its suzerain rights. The Mongols mus, 
either admit Chinese officials, to prevent Russia from treating 
Urianghai as Russian territory, or themselves recognize the terri. 
tory as Chinese. To the latter alternative the Mongols agreed; but 
both Mongols and Chinese were frustrated when Russia ordered , 
detachment of Cossacks, posted at Kobdo in Outer Mongolia, to 
move into Urianghai. The Chinese officials then gave up the at. 
tempt to enter. At the end of 1916, China tried another tack. The 
Chinese Minister at St. Petersburg asked Russia to recognize the 
jurisdiction over Urianghai, as part of Autonomous Mongolia, of 
the Chinese Commissioner at Uliasutai. This forced Russia to 
state its claims more clearly. The Chinese Minister was accordingly 
told that Urianghai was under Russian protection and that it did 
not belong to Autonomous Mongolia and therefore formed no 
part of the district of Uliasutai and could not come under the 
jurisdiction of a Chinese official.*® 

In 1919, China asserted its claim once more as a result of the 
conquest of Outer Mongolia by “Little” Hsii. When both “Little” 
Hsii and Ungern-Sternberg had been disposed of, however, Uriang- 
hai returned like Outer Mongolia to a course very much resembling 
that which it had followed under Tsarist domination, and yet some- 
how different. The Soviet policy, like that of Tsarist Russia, was 
wholly against an “imperialist” subjection of Urianghai to Outer 
Mongolia, and with Soviet help an attempt by the old Mongol 
official class in Urianghai to effect unity with Outer Mongolia 
was crushed.** Finally, when the Soviet Union recognized the in- 
dependence of Outer Mongolia, in 1921, it recognized the inde- 
pendence of Urianghai in comparable terms. 

To mark the new status, the name of Urianghai was changed 
to the tribal name of Tannu Tuva (Tangno Toba). The present 
constitution, practically identical in terms with that of Outer Mon- 
golia, was actually promulgated a month earlier.*7 In 1924, the 
Third Congress of the Mongol People’s Party asked for a Mongol- 
Soviet commission to regulate the question of Urianghai, and in 

“ See note 41, above. 


“ Manchen-Helfen, op. cit., p. 167. 
“ See Statesman’s Yearbook, 1936; also Gothaischer Jahrbuch, 1931. 
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The Development of Outer Mongolian Independence 


1926 the Mongol People’s Republic and Tannu Tuva signed a 
treaty which this commission had prepared, in Moscow, in 1925,"° 
and the two countries now exchange diplomatic representatives. 


x 1926 the Mongol Government issued for official and school 
I use a map which had been printed for it in Germany. On 
this map the frontiers of the Mongol People’s Republic are ad- 
yanced eastward to take in the River Khalkha and the lake called 
Buir Nor,*® whereas Japanese maps place the lake in the territory 
of Manchukuo and make the River Khalkha “the national boun- 
dary between the two countries.” It is in this connection that 
the Outer Mongolian claim to independence and the link between 
Ulan Bator Khota and Moscow have been most significantly tested. 
If, moreover, parallels are to be sought between the association of 
Manchukuo and Japan and the association of the Mongol People’s 
Republic and the Soviet Union, their existence must to a large 
extent be proved or disproved by the policies manifested in the 
course of this border dispute. 

It may be as well first to recall an exchange of notes in 1915 be- 
tween Tsarist Russia and China, concerning the frontier between 
Inner and Outer Mongolia, which was especially vague where it 
ran through desert country. The notes were not published at the 
time, because it would have been “very inconvenient” for the 
Chinese, while the Russians also preferred to avoid publicity, be- 
cause they expected to gain future concessions by the same method, 
in cases in which formal agreements would have been “obstinately 
resisted” by the Chinese, both as dangerous precedents in China’s 


“ Korostovets, op. cit., p. 340. G. Cleinow, in Neu-Sibirien, Berlin, 1928, p. 98, 
gives references to Pravda (Moscow) in 1927. Unfortunately, the death of Geheimrat 
Cleinow has made it impossible for me to obtain supplementary information from 
him. 

“For short references to this map, see Zeitschrift fiir Erdkunde, Nos. 7 and 8, 
1927; also Geopolitik, Sept. 1928, pp. 793-94. Soviet maps agree with this map, 
which is not for sale, but which I have been able to consult th-ough the kindness 
of Mr. S. M. Wolff (London). 

” See Japan Chronicle, Kobe, Mar. 28, 1935, “The Mongol Border Dispute. Maps 
at Variance.” By Professor Chuzo Yoshimura, Director of the Investigation Bureau 
of Zenriu-Kyokai. Also “Manchukuo’s Foreign Relations,” by Kanichi Narazaki, 
Chief of Bureau of Manchukuo General Intelligence (cf. Who’s Who in Japan, 
1936-1937, Pp. 323), in Contemporary Japan, Vol. V, No. 2. Sept. 1936. 
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relations with other powers and because of national pride.™ This 
exchange of notes created a nomad zone, along the frontier, t 
prevent Chinese agricultural colonists from passing from Inner to 
Outer Mongolia, which would have led to “frontier incidents and 
collisions between Autonomous Outer Mongolia and its suzerain, 
China.”*? 

The Soviet Union and Japan would seem not to have the Jocus 
standi for a similar agreement, secret or not, concerning the fron. 
tiers between the Mongol People’s Republic and Manchukuo.® 
Moreover the frontier tension between Outer Mongolia and Man. 
chukuo did not arise primarily out of disputes over the delimita- 
tion of frontiers, but was a by-product of the Manchukuo 
demand, supported by Japan, for the accrediting of Manchukuo rep. 
resentatives to be stationed at Ulan Bator and elsewhere in Outer 
Mongolia.** If Manchukuo and Outer Mongolia had in practice thus 
recognized each other, recognition by Japan would have been only 
a matter of form. In 1932, Mr. Toichi Tanaka, then Vice-Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and formerly Japanese Ambassador in Moscow, 
from 1925 to 1930, wrote that in his opinion Japan should recognize 
the independence of Outer Mongolia, seeing that this independence 
had in fact not been challenged either internally or externally for 
over a decade. He added that there could be no serious obstacle 
to recognition on the part of either Japan or Outer Mongolia un- 
less the Soviet Union should stand in the way, “which, all things 
considered, is extremely unlikely,”* a prophecy which was not 
borne out by events. 


The official interest of Japan changed the whole aspect of Outer 


* IBZI, Il, No. 272, p. 259, the Russian Minister in Peking to Sazonov, Jul. 9, 
1915. 

™ Ibid., Il, 8, 1, No. 76, the Russian Minister in Peking to the Chinese Foreign 
Minister, Jun. 7, 1915; also II. 7, 2, No. 712, pp. 699-700. 

*° See the Tokyo dispatch in The Times, London, Apr. 29, 1936, stating that Mr. 
Arita, the Foreign Minister, maintained that border disputes between Outer Mon- 
golia and Manchukuo were a matter for those two countries to settle. 

La Revue Nationale Chinoise, Feb. 1, 1936, p. 173. Cf. also “Historical Lessons,” 
etc., loc. cit. p. 77. 

® “Soviet-Japanese Relations,” Contemporary Japan, Vol. I, No. 1, Tokyo, Jan., 
1932. Mr. Tanaka had at one time maintained contact with the Mongol representa- 
tive in Moscow, but this later ceased and was not renewed by the Mongol representa- 
tive. See Japan Chronicle, Kobe, weekly edition, Feb. 21, 1935. 
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Mongolian diplomatic relations. The creation of Manchukuo by 
Japan confronted Outer Mongolia with a new neighbor. Within 
Manchukuo, the gee which borders op Outer Mongolia is 
the “autonomous” province of Hsingan, itself inhabited by Mon- 
gols. The setting apart of such a province, in such a manner, with- 
in such a state, in itself suggests the idea of a future unification 
of all the Mongols, based on territory under Japanese control and 
following a course of development agreeable to Japanese interests. 
For the Mongols, this cannot but be a reminder of the earlier idea 
of a Mongol unification based on Outer Mongolia, and at the 
same time a challenge to that idea. To the Soviet Union, it must 
necessarily appear an ominous step toward an attempt, long fore- 


seen, to assert Japanese influence in Outer Mongolia. 

In the middle of 1935 a number of serious incidents occurred on 
the frontier between Outer Mongolia and Manchukuo. The Mongol 
Government flatly refused to admit into Mongol territory the Man- 
chukuo representatives (including Japanese) sent to discuss a 
settlement. Japanese military high command in Manchukuo, which 


executes the policy of Japan in both civil and military matters, de- 
clared that Mongol liberty of action was restricted by “another 
agency.” Manchukuo could therefore not consider Outer Mongolia 
to be a state in the usual sense of the term, but would have to 
consider it a mysterious and dangerous zone, within which Man- 
chukuo would have to take the initiative in settling questions aris- 
ing between the two countries.°° The spokesman of the Japanese 
Foreign Office affirmed that Manchukuo was now knocking at the 
door of Outer Mongolia as Commodore Perry knocked at the door 
of Japan in 1858.°7 

The Mongol Government, however, did not weaken in its re- 
fusal to admit the diplomatic representatives. The Manchukuo Gov- 
ernment then agreed to receive a Mongol delegation for a confer- 
ence at Manchuli, not far from the point at which the frontiers of 


Ta Revue Nationale Chinoise, Feb. 1, 1936, p. 175; also “Historical Lessons,” 


etc., loc. cit., p. 77. 
* New York Times, Oct. 22, 1935 (dispatch from Tokyo); The Times, London, 


Jul. 25, 1935. 
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Manchukuo, Siberia and Outer Mongolia adjoin; but no settlement 
of the border disputes resulted. A Japanese officer alleged that the 
Outer Mongolian delegation refused to take quarters in a hotel, 
remaining on board a train which, they said, had been provided 
for them by the Soviet Government at the request of their own 
Government.” It may be recalled that in 1914 the Russians selected 
Kiakhta for the tripartite conference, in order to preserve the Mon- 
gols from the kind of “foreign influence” which would have been 
inevitable if the conference had met at St. Petersburg or Peking. 
Urga was then considered equally unsuitable, because of the danger 
of intrigue between Chinese and Mongols.® This in turn draws 
attention to the fact that in April 1936 four leading officials of 
the northern division of the autonomous Mongol province of 
Hsingan, in Manchukuo, were shot for having conspired with the 
Outer Mongolian representatives during the Manchuli Conference, 
and for aiming at the independence of Northern Hsingan.® 

At about the time of the Manchuli Conference, a Mongol dele- 
gation including the Premier and the Foreign Minister went to 


Moscow and remained there until January 1936.°' Rumors that a 


new agreement had been concluded were denied in Moscow until 
an interview on March 1, 1936, between Stalin and Mr. Roy How- 
ard, in which Stalin declared that if Japan were to attack the 
Mongol People’s Republic, the Soviet Union would have to help 
the Mongols as it had helped them in 1921.°* This determination, 
he said, had been made known to the Japanese Ambassador in 
Moscow. At the end of March, the Japanese Foreign Office in- 
quired officially as to the exact relations between the Soviet Union 
and the Mongol People’s Republic, asking whether Outer Mongolia 
was part of the Soviet Union or whether it was a protectorate, or 

® Article by Colonel Maratana Kanda, translated from Ishin, March 1936, in 
Contemporary Opinions on Current Topics, Translated from Japanese Magazines, 


Journals, Government Bulletins, etc. Tokyo Information Bureau, No. 120, Mar. 26, 
1936. 

™ Krasny Arkhiv, Vol. 37, pp. 61-63, Sazonov to the Tsar, Jan. 25, 1914. 

© The Times, London, Apr. 22, 1936. 

* [bid., Jan. 2, 1936; also Contemporary Japan, Tokyo, March, 1936, pp. 625-26. 

"See The Soviet Union and the Path to Peace. A Collection of Statements and 
Documents, 1917-1936. London, 1936, p. 15. 
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The Development of Outer Mongolian Independence 


whether there was a military alliance between the two countries. 
Did an agreement oblige the Soviet Union to come automatically 
to the assistance of Outer Mongolia, or was it subject to condi- 
tions? Mr. Stomoniakov, the Soviet Assistant Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs, informed the Japanese Ambassador in reply that the 
Soviet Union and the Mongol People’s Republic had signed a pro- 
tocol by which the Soviet Union undertook to assist Outer Mon. 
golia.”* The text was published at the beginning of April, reveal: 
ing that there had been a gentlemen’s agreement since Novembe1 
27, 1934, providing for mutual support against military attack 
The protocol represented this agreement, reduced to writing.® 
The Manchukuo Foreign Office interpreted this as virtual absorp 
tion of Outer Mongolia into the Soviet Union. It alleged that a 
military alliance could be directed only against Manchukuo, since 
Outer Mongolia was isolated from all other states. Manchukuo, 
having a common frontier with Outer Mongolia, could not remain 
indifferent, since its interest in Mongol affairs, being based on ties 
of blood, was as great as that of the Soviet Union, if not greater. 
To a protest by China against the protocol, Mr. Litvinov replied 
that the Soviet-Chinese Agreement of 1924 was not impaired. The 


new agreement would only come into force in the event of an 
attack on the Soviet Union or on the Mongol People’s Republic.® 
In this connection, Article 3 of the Protocol states that: 


The two governments consider it to be understood that any troops of 
one party drafted into the territory of the other in accordance with 
the provisions of the agreement should be withdrawn immediately the 
danger is over. 


This new assurance of Soviet recognition of Chinese sovereignty 
over Outer Mongolia recalls the interpretation given in 1924 by 
Chicherin, then Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs: 


“The Times, London, Apr. 2, 1936. 

“ Pravda, Moscow, Apr. 8, 1936; also Moscow Daily News, weekly edition, Apr. 
15, 1936. Full text in New York Times, Apr. 8, 1936. 

“ Japan Chronicle, weekly edition, Kobe, Apr. 16, 1936 (dispatch from Hsinking 
of Apr. 6). 

" Izvestia, Moscow, Apr. 9, 1936; text of Soviet and Chinese notes in China Year 
Book, 1937. 
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We recognize the Mongol People’s Republic as part of the Chines 
Republic, but we recognize also its autonomy in so far-reaching a sense. 
that we regard it not only as independent of China in its internal 
affairs, but also as capable of pursuing its foreign policy independently,” 


An even stronger statement was made by the Soviet Embassy in 
Paris in January 1925, on instructions from Moscow, refuting ru. 
mors of the affiliation of the Mongol People’s Republic to the Soviet 
Union: 


The Mongol People’s Republic is attached to the Soviet Union by 
bonds of close friendship as the Government of the Union has repeatedly 
served as intermediary between China and Mongolia for the settlement 
of questions between the two countries. The Mongol People’s Republic 
is an independent state and not part of the U.S.S.R.” 


It may well be asked why the Soviet Union continues to pay lip 


service to Chinese “sovereignty” in Outer Mongolia. Here it may 
be recalled that Sazonov, explaining to the Duma in 1912 why 
Russia could not tolerate a complete rupture between Outer Mon- 
golia and China, argued that a complete break would place Russia 
in the dilemma of having either to occupy Khalkha or to re-admit 
the Chinese, in virtue of the right of conquest. Of a Chinese 
conquest there is no longer any fear, and the admission of Soviet 
troops into Mongol territory, if required, is provided for in the 
Protocol of Mutual Assistance. This would seem to leave only two 
reasons for the fact that the Soviet Union continues to recognize 
Chinese sovereignty in Outer Mongolia, although the Mongols 
themselves do not; it is not necessary to offend Chinese pride, and 
the continued recognition of Chinese sovereignty is a convenient 
legal fiction which prevents direct relations between Outer Mon- 
golia and foreign states, 

The British Prime Minister, asked in Parliament whether Outer 


™ Cited in A. Kalinnikov, Revoliutsionnaia Mongoliia (Revolutionary Mongolia), 
Moscow, 1925, p. 95. In the original Russian, the expression here rendered as “in- 
ternal affairs” is “internal life.” 

® Le Temps, Paris, Jan. 9, 1925. 

® Grumm-Grzhimailo, op. cit., Vol. Il, pp. 748-49. 
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The Development of Outer Mongolian Independence 


Mongolia was to be considered an independent state or a part of 
China, after the Soviet-Mongol Protocol of Mutual Assistance, re- 


plied that: 


His Majesty’s Government continue to regard Outer Mongolia as 
under Chinese sovereignty; and since the conclusion of the Protocol of 
the twelfth March the Soviet Government have declared that in their 
view the Chinese-Soviet Treaty of May, 1924, in which Outer Mon- 
golia was recognized as an integral part of the Chinese Republic, is not 
infringed by the Protocol, and retains its force.” 


Given by a state not directly implicated in Mongol affairs, this is 
the only possible interpretation in legal terms of the contemporary 


’ 


position. 

Since 1921 there has been less and less actual communication be- 
tween Outer Mongolia and China. Since 1925, Chinese merchants 
have been virtually excluded from Outer Mongolia, and even postal 
communication is only by way of Siberia." An appeal by the 
Chinese Government to Outer Mongolia to attend a conference 
on Mongol affairs in 1930 received no response.” Yiian Shih-k‘ai, 
the first President of the Chinese Republic, declared at the end of 
1912 that recognition of Chinese suzerainty in Outer Mongolia was 
not enough: full Chinese sovereignty must be admitted.”* In the 
years that have passed since then, both Chinese and Mongol sover- 
eignty have been affirmed, reaffirmed, counterafirmed and admit- 
ted by third parties; and yet, although it is plain that the situation 
in Outer Mongolia is very different from what it was a quarter of 
a century ago, the changes that are most obviously important are 
due not to legal definitions, but to new phenomena in the life of 
the Mongol people. The most appropriate comment seems to have 
been made long ago, in 1900, in a letter from the Russian Minister 
of the Interior to Goremykin, then Governor-General of Siberia 


” Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 312, No. 83, col. 5, May 11, 
1936. 

™See Ostasiatische Rundschau, 12 Jahrg., No. 12, May 16, 1931, pp. 271-73, 
citing Ta Kung Pao, Tientsin, Feb. 27, 1931; also 13 Jahrg., No. 3, Feb. 1, 1932, 
pp. 50-51, “Chinas entfremdete Aussenlander,” by Otto Mossdorf. 

™ Chinese Affairs, No. 82-83, International Relations Committee, Nanking, May 
31, 1930, pp. 1-2 (reproducing, in English, Chinese official documents). 

* Documents Diplomatiques Frangais, 3° sér., Tom. IV, 1912, No. 609, p. 630. 
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COMMENTS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of Pactric AFFAIRS: 


Sir: 
Two implications of Mr. Peffer’s stimulating article in the March 
issue Of Pactric AFFAIRS are, it seems to me, worth considering fur- 
ther. The author states that “It is America’s situation as a large, rich 
and highly endowed country that determines its interest in free access 
for purposes of trade.” Some years ago Dr. Tyler Dennett suggested a 
comparative study of the Monroe Doctrine and the Open Door Doc- 
trine, with regard to both similarities and differences. While no such 
study, so far as I know, has ever been made, certain superficial resem- 
blances, especially in the economic field, are apparent even to the casual 
observer. Until recently scholars have emphasized the political aspects 
of President Monroe’s original message to Congress, and have either 
slighted or totally ignored its economic implications; but Professor 
Dexter Perkins has revealed that, in the mind of John Quincy Adams 
at any rate, the economic motivation was dominant and the political 
influence merely incidental." Adams, then Secretary of State, came 
from New England, at that time the stronghold of Yankee commercial 
pioneers on the high seas. A vigorous exponent of democratic repub- 
licanism, he had little fear that the monarchical institutions then rep- 
resented by the Holy Alliance in Europe would re-establish themselves 
on American soil. What aroused his apprehensions was the possibility 
that the extension of Russian dominion from Alaska southward along 
the Pacific coast of North America would exclude American traders 
from that potentially rich area, not then definitely under either the 
American or the British flag. Adams, it seems, was equally apprehensive 
lest the restoration of Bourbon rule in part or all of Latin America 
would involve the re-establishment there of the mercantilist system, 
again to the serious disadvantage of American trade and traders. The 
political policy of the original Monroe Doctrine had, therefore, as its 
economic foundation the belief, of which Adams was the ablest ex- 
ponent, that native sovereignty in Central and South America and 
American sovereignty in what is now the American northwest guaran- 
teed richer opportunities to the American trader. Adams was not im- 
mediately concerned with the political form through which this native 


* Perkins, Dexter, The Monroe Doctrine, Harvard University Press, 1927, pp. 17 
et seq. 
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sovereignty, especially in Latin America, might express itself. But he 
disliked cordially the monopolistic or discriminatory features of the 
mercantilist system as applied by European nations to their American 
colonies. Yankee commercial enterprise was hampered by arbitrary 
political barriers. What the American trader desired was a free field 
and no favor; his own native shrewdness and initiative were enough, 
The English Government, likewise, regarded with disapproval a con. 
tinental policy which might exclude English traders from the Latin 
American markets which they had entered after the de facto establish. 
ment of native sovereignties from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn. Eng. 
land had recently emerged from a long and costly war; its debt was 
mountainous, and the wealth flowing from overseas commerce could 
not, therefore, be lightly abandoned. Small wonder that Canning ut- 
tered at least a conditional “amen” to President Monroe’s pronounce- 
ment. 

Perhaps Mr. Peffer emphasizes unduly the economic foundations of 
the Open Door Doctrine. There are other factors, of a political nature, 
which may historically be almost equally important. To the extent, 
however, that the economic foundations of America’s Far Eastern 
policy are emphasized, it must be apparent how close a resemblance 
exists between that policy and the one enunciated by President Monroe 
in 1823. Both emphasized the determination of the American Govern- 
ment to prevent, if possible, a transfer of sovereignty which would 
hamper the continuance and growth of American trade. Both reflect an 
unwillingness to acquiesce in preferential treatment for continental Eu- 
ropean traders at the expense of Americans. Both rest upon the desire 
for a free field and no favor within an undeveloped or underdeveloped 
market. Russian sovereignty in Manchuria and North China, against 
the danger of which Hippisley and others warned John Hay, would 
have involved Russian tariff barriers there against American textiles 
and other goods. A similar discrimination would have been operative 
in any other part of China over which European political dominion 
was made effective. The Open Door policy, therefore, kept in view 
ultimate economic objectives which were to be attained by political 
means. It demanded equality of economic and especially commercial 
opportunity, to be secured politically by the maintenance of China’s 
territorial integrity and administrative entity. When Secretary Hay an- 
nounced, in 1900, that all of the interested powers had recognized 
China’s right to collect tariff duties within the spheres of interest for 
which they were responsible, he undoubtedly had in mind their im- 
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plied recognition at the same time of China’s territorial integrity. For 
the right of taxation is the very hall-mark of sovereignty. What Hay 
attempted to do in 1899 and 1goo, therefore, was a duplication, in 
part, of what Adams hoped President Monroe was doing in 1823. The 
Monroe Doctrine and the Open Door Doctrine are at least cousins, 
assuming that the degree of kinship is not even more intimate. 

The other point concerning which comment might appropriately be 
made concerns Mr. Peffer’s statement that “A renewa’ of internal pros- 
perity might make America more lenient in the assertion of its position 
[in the Far East], a continuation of depression more uncompromising.” 
Now there may or may not be mere coincidence in the fact that 
at least four definite assertions of American rights and interests rela- 
tive to the Far East have followed immediately after periods of eco- 
nomic distress and dislocation in the United States. The Treaty of 
Wanghia of 1844, a sort of American declaration of independence 
from Great Britain in the Orient, followed very shortly after the dis- 
astrous panic of the Van Buren administration. American business, 
after a painful deflation, had recovered confidence and was once more 
seeking commercial opportunities abroad. America was on the upward 
grade of the economic cycle. To be sure, American business in this 
instance was more disposed toward caution than its government, and 
the treaty was sought by the administration in Washington primarily 
for political reasons. Nevertheless, from the point of view of that ad- 
ministration at any rate, there may have been more than an incidental 
connection between the panic of 1837-41 and the first American treaty 
with China. It will be recalled, also, that the Hay notes of 1899 fol- 
lowed very shortly after the depression of Cleveland’s second adminis- 
tration. Again American business was emerging from a period of de- 
flation, and this time it was industry rather than commerce alone 
which sought an outlet abroad. The American industrial system, which 
had grown gigantically after the Civil War, had by now reached ma- 
turity, and its agents looked abroad for new worlds to conquer. 

A possible connection may be noted, in passing, between the financial 
panic of 1907 in the United States, and the efforts of President Taft 
and Mr. Knox to enlarge opportunities for the investment of American 
capital in China, especially in Manchuria. Again America was emerg- 
ing from a period of economic distress, and once more Americans 
looked for economic opportunities overseas. Finally, it should be 
mentioned that Mr. Stimson’s diplomatic efforts during 1931-33 to 
safeguard American economic opportunities and political interests in 
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the Orient had a domestic as well as an international background, A; 
worst, Mr. Stimson failed. At best, he merely reserved American rights 


until a convenient opportunity arose to make them effective. Economi 


paralysis in the United States may have prevented him from taking a 
stronger stand than he did against Japanese aggression in Manchuria, 
In the circumstances he could merely proclaim American rights with. 


out making them, for the time being, effective. Once more, however, 


America appears to be on the upward path after a prolonged period 


of deflation and economic distress. If historical precedent has any merit 


the return of economic prosperity in the United States may presently 


be followed by another assertion of American rights in the Orient, 


Precedents from history, however, lack the binding force attributed 
to them in the field of constitutional law by America’s Nine Old Men, 
and the cautious historian, for that reason, wisely stops short of 
prophecy. 


Rosert T. Potvarp 
Seattle, March 1937 


To the Editor of Paciric AFFAIrRs: 


Sir: 


It is the fashion now to assume that foreign policy, particularly in 


American Far Eastern relations, is independent of the sentiment of 
the great mass of the people. But a comparison of contemporary policy 
and opinion invalidates this assumption. Mr. Nathaniel Peffer, in his 
article “America from across the Pacific” in the March number of Paciric 


Arrairs, correctly points out that American thought on the Far East 


is not unanimous and differs according to group or class. Yet it may 


also be said that there is a consensus of ideas on the Orient to which 


most Americans would adhere. There is a general desire to see China 
in a stronger position vis-a-vis Japan, and to see Tokyo deprived of its 
aggressive and imperialist role. The general attitude is that China is 
a victim of oppression and that America must do all in its power, short 


of war, to halt Japanese continental advances. 

The American Government follows the traditional Open Door policy, 
with its emphasis on equal trade opportunity for all and national integ- 
rity for China, although of late it has not felt able to back its own 
hand with any show of force. Complementary to this is the Stimson 
Doctrine of non-recognition of territorial alienation through violation 
of the Open Door and the various collective agreements for the preser- 
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vation of peace in the Pacific. The Roosevelt administration is now 
actively strengthening the navy—perhaps in the belief that the tradi- 
tional State Department policy can only be maintained by strong mili- 
tary preparations, either for actual use in case of a show-down, or, more 
likely, as a powerful bargaining influence. 

Business interests, either with capital in China or with commercial 
relations which are suffering and will suffer further because of Japanese 
encroachment, encourage the Government to bolster its declared policy 
in the Far East, and would welcome less use of moral sanctions and 
theoretical diplomacy and more of power politics. Government policy 
has, in the past, been fashioned to a great extent by the desires of 
these commercial interests. 

There is a growing group, as yet not influential or numerous enough 
to sway policy, who believe that war will inevitably result from any 
American interference with Japanese expansion in China. They assert 


that, since American trade with Japan is greater than with China, it 
is important to be friendly with Tokyo rather than to insist on a 
theoretical freedom of intercourse with China which America does not 
seem ready to defend in practice. This view is termed realistic, and it 
would be well to point out that under international law a nation may 
protest against another’s action without resorting to force, in order to 


have a legal basis for any future action it may contemplate when it 
feels better able to secure redress for its real or fancied wrongs. 

Mr. Peffer’s main theme is that the United States “has not been 
engaged in world politics long enough to have formulated attitudes and 
objectives that determine attitudes.” It is true that America is a young 
nation, but it is also undeniable that America has formulated an atti- 
tude toward Japanese imperialism in China, and certain objectives 
that determine at least that particular attitude. 

The average citizen, who feels himself remote from the State De- 
partment and only indirectly affected by the condition of American 
trade in the Orient, has a deep sympathy for China and an immense 
antipathy toward Japan. It is not altogether clear in my mind which 
attitude is a result of the other. They may even be independent phe- 
nomena. Although the existence of these attitudes is common knowledge 
I do not think it would be amiss to suggest some reasons for them. 

Is it not true that members of the white race in general scorn 
Asiatics as “unequal”? In this case Japan, a scorned race, is vigorous, 
warlike and powerful. Sympathy quite naturally flows to its victims 
who, while also “inferior,” are not at the moment competitors of 
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Western commerce and civilization. And then there is the bogey of 
the “Yellow Peril.” A good many Americans, not all of whom are 
uneducated, fear that Japan, having ultimately digested China, wil] 
use that nation’s man-power to sweep on to world domination. You 
cannot dismiss this type of thought as absurd, because ridicule will 
not dispose of an idea which influences so many millions of Americans, 
The idea is flourishing, too. Children play games in which Japan now 
occupies the place once held by Germany as the invader defeated by 
the Marines. Mr. Peffer might deny that Government policy is re- 
sponsive to these groups. If so, he would be only partly correct. Cer- 
tainly, were the business and commercial groups which have a stake 
in China opposed to that country and in favor of a rapprochement 
with Japan, strong pressure would be exerted, no doubt successfully, 
for a volte face in American Far Eastern policy; but here we have both 
special interests and general sentiment aimed in the same direction, 
and a great deal of the State Department’s anti-Japanese bias stems 
directly from the sentiment of the nation at large. 

It should be remembered that the pressure of ordinary British public 
opinion against the Hoare-Laval plan was sufficient to force the resig- 
nation of Sir Samuel Hoare as a sacrifice to avoid the fall of the Gov- 
ernment. In the same way, ordinary American public opinion prevented 
Congress from hastening to pass the enabling legislation for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s plan to increase the number of Supreme Court justices. 

The United States does not feel as vital an interest in the Far East as 
it does in Europe; but there exists a general and widely accepted view of 
the major Far Eastern problems which is in accord with all American 
diplomatic activity and, indeed, is one of the factors directly responsible 
for that activity. That this American view is purely negative and vis- 
ualizes no action of an energetic type, does not contradict the assertion 
that it exists as a stimulus to regular State Department plans. 

Yours, etc., 
LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER 
Kingston, Pennsylvania, August 1937 


To the Editor of Paciric AFFAtrs: 


Sir: 


Many of the points made by Freda Utley in her article on “Population 
and Conquest” in the March number of Paciric Arrairs are impor- 
tant, but I cannot help feeling that her argument as a whole is in- 
sufficient. It is biassed, because she does not see the impact of historical 
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conditions and does not take into consideration that the extent and 
productiveness of natural resources must always determine the national 
dividend. Her comparison of rice production per acre in Spain, Italy and 
Japan is too superficial. Everything depends on the quality of the land. 
Would any agricultural economist be surprised to learn that Italy with 
140,000 and Spain with 46,000 hectares of rice-land against the 3,200,- 
ooo hectares in Japan, has greater crops per hectare? Only the very 
best land is used for rice cultivation in Italy and Spain. Thus the dif- 
ferences in returns are rather small. The International Yearbook of Agri- 
cultural Statistics shows the following return per hectare (in quintals): 


Spain Italy Japan Dutch-India (Java) 
3230.5 

47 35 

1931/1932 ' 31 

1935/1936 32 
As Dr. Orchard says, reviewing Miss Utley’s book in the same num- 
ber of Pactric Arratrs, Miss Utley is well aware of the scarcity of 
arable land in Japan. I do not deny that with better equipment some 
increase of production per head could be expected in agriculture as well 
as in industry. This factor accounts for significant differences in the 
period of industrialization in England and in Germany. Westernization 
of Japan in every respect, including a new political system with different 
social groups in power, would however at once increase the consump- 
tion of peasants and workers, through higher wages and the abolition 
of rent payments, and would therefore leave even less for capital ac- 
cumulation than now. In other words, the situation is much more difh- 
cult than Miss Utley assumes. I cannot share her optimistic view that 
under another political system every problem could be solved. Though 
it is true that the population question cannot be determined simply 
by counting the population per square mile, I think that there could 
be overpopulation even under the social and economic order hoped 
for by Miss Utley. It is a pity that such a good case against the present 
Japanese policy should be distorted by applying abstract principles 
which can be misleading if carelessly used, though extremely valuable if 

applied in a realistic way. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
Emit LEDERER 


New York, March 1937 
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AGRARIAN ProspLeMs IN SoUTHERNMOsT CHINA. By Chen Han. 
seng. (Published for Lingnan University, Canton.) Shanghai: 
Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. 1936. (American Edition, Lanpuorp anp 
PgasanT IN Cuina. New York; International Publishers. $2.00.) 


is valuable addition to the growing body of literature on 
the Chinese land problem is based on a survey of 152 villages in 38 
districts (Asien) in the province of Kuangtung, carried out partly by 
personal investigation on the spot, partly by correspondence. The seven 
chapters into which it is divided examine from different angles the prin. 
cipal factors determining the economic position of the peasants. They 
are followed by an appendix containing 35 tables, in which the statisti- 
cal data yielded by the inquiry are summarized. The result is a thorough, 
intensive, and, as far as an outsider can judge, a reliable study of the 
conditions of peasant life over a large part of an important province. 
No student of Chinese agrarian conditions can afford to neglect Dr. 
Chen Han-seng’s work. 

The point from which he starts is the contrast between the natural 
wealth of the region studied and the misery of a large part of the 
agricultural population. On the one hand, Kuangtung is well endowed 
with natural resources and has a good system of communications. It 
is predominantly agricultural—in the region investigated peasant families, 
including agricultural laborers, account for over four fifths of the total 
population—and the climate and soil of large parts of it are favorable 
to the agriculturalists. On the other hand, the standard of life of the 
mass of its cultivators is shockingly low. In the view of Dr. Chen Han- 
seng, “the land itself is in danger of losing its wealth-producing quali- 
ties, because its productivity can no longer be maintained.” Not only so, 
but, while some of the land under cultivation is running down, “vast 
tracts of cultivable land are not fully utilized,” and grow only the 
coarse grass used for fuel. Such a situation appears, on the face of it, 
paradoxical. The purpose of Dr. Chen Han-seng’s book is to explain 
its causes. “Just what are the conditions that make for the decline of 
agricultural production or prevent its development?” constitutes the 
theme of the study. 

The answer, he insists, is to be found less in the technical business 
aspects of agriculture than in “the social relations in agricultural pro- 
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duction.” Of these land tenure is the most fundamental, and the four 
instructive chapters on different aspects of that subject form the back- 
bone of his book. The points which emerge are of considerable interest. 
Tenancy greatly predominates over ownership: while the proportion of 
wage-workers is comparatively low, about 10 per cent, that of tenants 
ranges, apparently, from about 70 to over go per cent. (It should be re- 
marked in passing, perhaps, that the Western reader may, unless he 
keeps his eyes open, be misled by Dr. Chen Han-seng’s classification, 
which counts as “landless” those who lease |<nd without owning it.) 
A picture of social stratification is given by grouping families accord- 
ing to their command of land, whether owned or rented, and by the 
degree to which they employ hired labor. The portrait which emerges 
for ten representative villages selected for special study is of a society 
in which just over one tenth of the families own one half the land, one 
fifth own a little more than one quarter, 58.5 per cent own 22.1 per 
cent, and just under one tenth own no land. The leasing of land is 
sometimes, no doubt, a sign of prosperity; it may mean that a family 
has resources to work more land than it owns. More often it appears to 
be a symptom of Iand-hunger. The “middle peasants” cultivate more 
than three times as much land as they own, while the “rich peasants” 
cultivate only a little more than twice as much, The owner, to survive at 
all, must get command of additional land at whatever cost. 

Given the concentration of ownership on the one side, and land- 
hunger on the other, the exploitation of the poorer peasants is a natural 
consequence. A good deal of the land appears to be collectively owned, 
the proportion of “clan land” to the cultivated area ranging, in seven- 
teen districts of eastern Kuangtung, from one fifth to one half. The 
terms on which land is leased are too various to be summarized, but 
they seem in almost all the areas investigated to be so onerous as to 
amount to a system of highly organized exploitation. The landlord, 
often now apparently an absentee, has the whole machinery of public 
law and private force on his side. The peasant, since he must get or 
lease land, by hook or by crook, can be squeezed indefinitely. Hence 
rents continue to rise, when prices are falling. Not only the whole sur- 
plus, but a large part of the cultivator’s bare livelihood is skinned off 
by the landowner. As a result, the peasant falls increasingly into debt, 
and what the landowner and tax-collector leave, the usurer takes. “We 
close our survey, then,” writes Dr. Chen Han-seng, “upon a note of 
misery beyond which human experience can hardly go, except in times 
of catastrophe.” 
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So much for the author’s account of the facts. No one not intimately 
acquainted with the region studied can say whether the picture js 
overdrawn, or not. If it is not—and the evidence presented suggests that 
it is not—then rural society in China, or in this part of China, is crum. 
bling at the bottom. No stable state can be built on such foundations, 
and the case for some serious policy of land reform, already unanswer- 
able, is once more reinforced. What that policy should be, Dr. Chen 
Han-seng does not indicate. He dismisses, quite rightly, the view which 
he ascribes to “many foreign writers”’—they must surely be half-witted 
—that existing holdings are not too small. At the same time, he re- 
jects as “unrealistic” the idea that “farming might again prosper in 
China with the introduction of farming enterprise on a large scale, 
commercially organized,” and, here again, his skepticism seems not un- 
justified. He describes as “futile” any “isolated reforms” of the market- 
ing system, of the machinery of credit, of the techniques of production, 
even of the land system itself, if pursued separately without regard to 
the totality of influences which impinge upon the life of the farm com- 
munity; and I, at any rate, am not tempted to dispute his verdict. | 
cannot help feeling, however, some slight regret that, since the author 
foretells disaster “unless the agrarian problem is reasonably well solved,” 
some hint of the solution should not have been given. Academic de- 
tachment has, doubtless, its merits, but, after all, the object of social 
investigation is, or should be, action. All readers of Dr. Chen Han-seng’s 
volume will be grateful for what he has already given them. They may 
be permitted to hope, however, that he will find the opportunity to 
tell them in some subsequent work what plan of action might be under- 
taken to change the conditions which he convincingly describes. 

R. H. Tawney 
London, March 1937 


THE FiicHt or aN Empress. Told by Wu Yung; transcribed by 
Lin Kun; translated and edited by Ida Pruitt, with introduc- 
tion by Kenneth Scott Latourette. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1936. pp. xxiii ++ 222. $2.50. 


y we book gives us, for the first time, an eyewitness account 
of the journey of the Manchu Empress Dowager and the Emperor 
Kuang-hsii across China after the relief of the foreign Legations during 
the “Boxer” outbreak of 1900. 
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The story is told by Wu Yung, then magistrate of Huai-lai, on the 
western side of the Great Wall at the Nan-k‘ou Pass, where the imperial 
fugitives rested for three days after their flight from the Forbidden 
City. Having earned the gratitude of the Empress Dowager by supply- 
ing her, after two foodless days, with “millet porridge” and much- 
needed changes of raiment, he was commanded to accompany the 
“Sacred Chariot” to Sian. The book narrates his varied and trying ex- 
periences during the journey to that city in distant Shensi, Whether he 
kept a written record of the events so well described, or whether he 
has drawn mainly on his memory, is not clear. When he dictated the 
material of the book, he was an old man, living in retirement, and it 
appears that he told his story in response to the questionings of his 
Chinese “friends and fellow-workers” and because he wished to cor- 
rect “the false story” of his life which, he says, “is now being acted 
in the theatres of Shanghai.” The name of the transcriber of the story 
is given as Lin K‘un, and its translator and editor is Ida Pruitt, who in 
a brief note acknowledges her indebtedness to Ma Yu-cheng “for his 
help in translating.” All those concerned in the production of this ~ery 
readable and valuable book have done their work well. Although there 
are passages which might be elucidated if it were possible to compare 
them with the original Chinese text (which presumably has already 
been published in China), the internal evidence is such that no reader 
need have any doubts as to the book’s complete authenticity. 

Western writers on the siege of the Legations have all drawn atten- 
tion to the curious and unaccountable changes, from day to day, in 
the attitude of the Court towards the beleaguered foreigners. During 
lulls in the fighting, presents of provisions were sent to the Legations 
by the Empress Dowager, accompanied by amiable inquiries as to the 
welfare of the foreign ministers. Wu Yung’s solution of this puzzle 
is that the gifts were sent by the viceroy Jung Lu, in the Empress 
Dowager’s name. Thus in all probability she herself knew nothing 
whatever about the matter, and it is improbable that she would have 
approved of Jung Lu’s action had she been informed of it. Her hatred 
of foreigners was at that time unappeasable. That Jung Lu was re- 
sponsible for the half-hearted nature of the attack on the Legations 
is generally accepted, and this is corroborated by Wu Yung. 

He supplies some vivid details concerning the events that led to the 
brutal execution of the three brave ministers who dared to raise their 
voices against her anti-foreign fanaticism. According to Wu Yung, the 
Empress Dowager’s outburst of rage against Hsii Ching-ch‘eng, Hsii 
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Yung-yi and Yiian Ch‘ang was the direct result of her hatred of the 
Emperor. The “Three Faithful Ministers” went to their doom because 
they dared to express, in her presence, agreement with the miserable 
and powerless Emperor, that placing the Court at the head of the anti- 
foreign Boxer Movement would be disastrous to China. It was not so 
much that they dissented from the Court policy that roused the Em- 
press Dowager’s fury, as the fact that they had ranged themselves on 
the side of the Emperor against her. They were all executed without 
trial; and there is no doubt that had the Empress Dowager dared to 
fulfill her secret wishes, the Emperor himself would have shared their 
fate. The effect that the murder of his loyal advisers had on his sensitive 
mind was all the more overwhelming because he had never recovered 
from the horror of the massacre, two years before, of many of those 
equally brave and loyal counsellors who had supported him in the Re- 
form movement initiated by K‘ang Yu-wei. Little wonder is it that 
during the journey to Sian he was treated with studied insolence and 
contempt and that Wu Yung found him crushed, distraught and silent. 

Wu Yung tells a pathetic story of the interview between Hsii Ching- 
ch‘eng and Yiian Ch‘ang before they were executed: 


When they parted, Yiian held Hsii’s hand and said, “Human life 
seldom exceeds one hundred years and its end is death. Death is not 


a thing for which to be unhappy. But the one thing I do not under- 
stand is the reason for which we are to be executed.” Hsii laughed and 
replied, “How foolish it is! We shall know it after we are dead.” 


Wu Yung was highly intelligent and a keen observer, and he gives 
some vivid character sketches of officials. As a magistrate less exalted 
than many of his temporary colleagues, the favor with which he was 
regarded by the Empress Dowager caused much ill-feeling. In his ac- 
count of his struggles with envious rivals, Wu Yung will have the 
sympathy of any reader who has had personal experience of the evils 
of court life in China and knows how venomous the jealousies prevalent 
in Oriental court circles can be. 

Western admirers of the “great” Empress Dowager who believe that 
she was a woman of exceptional intelligence and vigor, a wise and states- 
man-like ruler, the sole bulwark of the Manchu monarchy in the days 
of its decline, will find little or nothing in these pages to justify that 
belief. As Mr. Latourette rightly says in his Introduction, “she lacked 
any comprehension of the nature of the world into which China was 
being hurried by the Occident, and she was subject to current super- 
stitions and violent prejudices.” Wu Yung, faithful to the dynasty, was 
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the loyal servant of the woman who—after the Emperor had been de- 
prived of all real power—was the visible embodiment of the dignity 
of the Throne. He always speaks of her with respect, as he would have 
f done even if she had not bestowed her favor on him. Yet, in spite of 
his loyalty, he unconsciously reveals his knowledge that the Empress 
Dowager owed her influence and prestige not to personality or intellect 
but to status. He gives us, no doubt unwittingly, many indications of 
the mediocrity of her character. Had Tzu-Hsi possessed any of the 
qualities of greatness, they would have been manifested during that 
dismal journey from Peking to Sian. Instead, she showed a pettiness 
which these pages reveal. Her personal comfort and convenience were 
of far greater importance to her than the welfare of China. She showed 
more anxiety for the regular replenishment of her privy purse than for 
the alleviation of the sufferings she and her “Boxer” friends had brought 
upon her people. “Being instructed by the Empress Dowager to col- 
lect funds,” says Wu Yung, “I packed my baggage and prepared to go.” 
“You are doing this for me and becoming fatigued,” she said when 
Wu Yung was about to start. “You must still wear yourselves out for 
me. I am afraid this is unavoidable.” It was characteristic of T‘zu-Hsi 
to ask her loyal servants to wear themselves out for her, not for China. 
She regarded herself or her dynasty as the owner of China and its 


people: and was she not entitled to do what she liked with her own 


property ? 

Wu Yung has little to say of her victim the Emperor, who during the 
two years since her coup d’état of 1898 had undergone be ‘iy and 
mental tortures which had ruined his health and numbed his spirit. Had 
she left him to face the “foreign devils” in Peking she would have 
shielded her country from many humiliations, and it is by no means 
improbable that she would have saved the dynasty from the collapse 
that took place eleven years later. But she was incapable of self-sacri- 
fice. Even if the Emperor were too much broken to resume the leader- 
ship of a reorganized Reform party, his return to power would have 
meant immediate reversal of her policies, the accession to power of 
men whom she regarded as her personal enemies, and her own humil- 
iation and ruin. Always it was her private interests, not her country’s, 
that were the primary consideration. So long as the Emperor remained 
in her custody, there was more than a possibility that she might pre- 
serve something of her prestige and her power after the “foreign devils” 
had been bribed or cajoled into withdrawing from the capital; whereas 
if he were allowed to go free, and if the “foreign devils” insisted on 
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negotiating the terms of peace not with her own plenipotentiaries by, 
with his, she well knew that she would become, in her turn, the prisoner 
of one from whom she could expect no forgiveness. Her own interests, 
her own life and power, must be preserved at all costs; and if the 
foreigners turned out to be so unmannerly as to demand her dethrone. 
ment or her death she would at least have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the Emperor whom she hated would not survive to triumph Ore 
her dead body as she had triumphed over him in his living death. 

It is clear from Wu Yung’s narrative that her treatment of her im. 
perial prisoner during the flight to Sian was hardly less harsh and con. 
temptuous than it had been in Peking. On one occasion the truculent 
Ta A-Ko (her nominee for the throne which it was hoped would soon 
be vacant) “struck the Emperor a heavy blow on the back so that he 
fell to the ground and could not get up.” By the dynastic laws, to 
strike the Emperor was to incur the penalty of death; but all that hap. 
pened to the Ta A-Ko when the incident was reported to the Empress 
Dowager was that he was “whipped twenty strokes”—a punishment 
that in his case was merely nominal. Commenting on the Ta A-Ko’s 
brutality, Wu Yung asks “how could anyone who acted this way 
shoulder the burthen of a country?” Loyalty prevented Wu Yung from 
asking whether the Empress Dowager herself possessed the qualities of 
heart and head that were desirable in one whose business it was to 
“shoulder the burthen of a country.” 

Unfortunately for China and the dynasty, she was allowed to con- 
tinue to shoulder that burthen for the rest of her life. The Ta A-Ko, 
being the son of the most fanatical of the Boxer princes, was removed 
from his position as heir-apparent, but not because of his insult to the 
Emperor. Nevertheless that insult, as described by Wu Yung, may per- 
haps be regarded as symbolic of the injury done to the country and to 
the dynasty by the Empress Dowager and those associated with her. 
To attribute all the sufferings of China during the past forty years 
solely to the Empress Dowager would be grotesquely unfair. She her- 
self was the prisoner and victim of forces and circumstances which she 
was utterly unable either to understand or to control. But it is just 
this that forbids us to credit her with those high qualities of statesman- 
ship that characterize the great ruler. 

RecinaLp F, JoHNsToN 
London, February 1937 
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CHINA AT THE Crossroaps: THE CHINESE SITUATION IN PERsPEC- 
tive. By Peng-chun Chang, with a foreword by Eileen Power. 
London: Evans Brothers, Ltd. 1936. pp. 179. 35. 6d. 


Eien is a volume to be welcomed. It is an attempt to give 
within the briefest possible compass and in authoritative manner the 
outstanding facts concerning the history of China and the current situ- 
ation.in that country. History is envisioned as including not merely 
the succession of political events, but also the various cultural achieve- 
ments and changes. The first draft was designed for use in secondary 
schools, but has since been revised. As it stands the book will prove 
informing not only to students in schools, but also to college and uni- 
versity students and to many outside academic walls who wish a brief 
introduction to China. The author, a well-known Chinese scholar, has 
been trained both in his native land and in the Occident and so has 
excellent equipment as an interpreter. He is, naturally, sympathetic with 
China and begins with a summary of some of the ways in which the 
Chinese have displayed creativity in things cultural. He also points out, 
and quite properly, the admiration with which Occidentals customarily 
regarded China before the nineteenth century. However, the book is 
by no means a panegyric. As a rule it carefully preserves objectivity. 
Brief selected bibliographies at the end of the various chapters add to 
its usefulness. 

It is a rare work in which the meticulous reviewer cannot find what 
seem to him to be flaws. I find myself wondering whether so many 
Chinese names have been included that the beginner may not find 
himself confused. I wish that Dr. Chang had taken even half a page 
to describe the rich culture which recent archaeology is revealing in the 
Shang dynasty. In the ten pages devoted to the thinkers of the Chou, 
he misses mention of Mo Ti and the Legalists, both too important to 
be passed by. On page 60 Buddhism is rightly noted as helping to shape 
philosophy, but no hint is given of the importance of Taoism in that 
same process. On page 111 the date of the outbreak of the war with 
Great Britain and France probably should be 1856, not 1857; for while 
the attack was not actively pressed until late in 1857, hostilities began 
in 1856. To the terms of the ensuing treaties should be added the grant 
to foreigners of the privilege of travel in the interior. On page 112 
“ceded” is probably too strong a word for the relinquishment of the 
Chinese claims over Annam. On page 112 the lease of Wei-hai-wei to 
Great Britain is incorrectly stated as for 25 years. The original agree- 
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ment provided that it was to be “for so long a period as Port Arthu; 
remains in the occupation of Russia,” and while the Russian lease was 
for 25 years, provision was made for its renewal with the consent of 
Russia and China. On page 114 some important features of the Twenty. 
One Demands are omitted. However, not everything in China’s history 
and culture can be included in 179 pages. On the whole the book js an 
admirable example of well-proportioned condensation. 
K. S. Latourette 
New Haven, March 193 


Cuina’s New Currency System. By T‘ang Leang-li. “Ching 
Today” Series No. 8. Shanghai: China United Press. 1936. pp. 
138. $5.00. Chinese Currency; abroad G. $2.00. 


pl slender volume of 96 pages of text and 36 pages of tables 
and appendices is described by its publishers as “a survey of the Chinese 
currency and banking system in historical perspective and of the reac. 
tions of the world slump upon Chinese trade, industry, and finance 
from the beginning of the depression to the establishment of state- 
control of silver—with statistical tables relating to movements of gold, 
silver and prices in general.” In addition it reproduces in the original 
or in English translation the text of important documents affecting the 
status of silver in China, such as the London silver agreement, the 
decree of the Chinese Ministry of Finance on November 3, 1935, pro- 


viding for the nationalization of silver and regulations supplementary 
thereto, and the notifications of the Chinese Maritime Customs regulat- 
ing movements of silver in international trade. 

There are two main theses: that “for the first time in history, China 
has adopted a truly national monetary policy” (p. 96), and that China 
is a commercial country, prices in the interior being “apparently sensi- 


tive to the same influences that govern prices in other parts of China” 
(p. 11). The book speaks frequently, with certainty, as if national 
homogeneity and uniformity of currency were an accomplished fact, 
always with a generous measure of praise for the National Government 
in Nanking. It calls “the establishment in November 1935 of a State- 
managed currency a veritable revolution in the mc retary system of 
China” (p. 1). “Three months’ working of China’s managed currency 
showed it to be an unqualified success” (p. 94). 

According to the decree, banknotes issued by the three Government 
banks are full legal tender. No use of silver dollars or bullion for cur- 
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rency purposes is permitted. Illegal possession of silver is punishable 
under the law governing acts of treason. Banknotes of non-Government 
hanks are to be retired and exchanged for Central Bank of China 
banknotes, the reserves backing them being handed over to a specially 
constituted Currency Reserve Board, of which the Governor of the 
Central Bank of China is chairman. The Board is composed of 18 per- 
sons, one representing the Ministry of Finance, two coming from each 
of the Government banks, two from the Bankers’ Association (Shang- 
hai), two from the Native Bankers’ Guild, two from the Chamber of 
Commerce and five from various issuing banks specially designated by 
the Ministry of Finance. To this body all silver dollars or bullion in 
China is to be handed over. The three Government banks were ordered 
to stabilize the value of the new dollar in foreign exchange, which 
they have done at a level of about 30 cents in United States currency. 
After November 1937 the Central Bank of China will be sole deposi- 
tory of public funds, sole issuer of banknotes, and will do a rediscount 
business for other banks. 

No figures are given to show how much silver was actually acquired 
by the Government banks, though it is stated (p. 91) that about Ch. 
$300,000,000 worth of earmarked gold and foreign exchange has been 
acquired for stabilization purposes. An American authority estimates, 
however, that “there is at least 1,000,000,000 oz. of monetary silver in 
China, the greater part of which is not yet (February 1937) under the 
control of Government banks.”! The volume is also silent about the 
consequences of the fact that subsidiary currency, especially copper, was 
not made freely convertible at a fixed rate into standard money. It 
does emphasize, however, the problem presented by foreign banks and 
foreign jurisdiction, especially in showing how the 1934 decree estab- 
lishing an equalization tax on the export of silver was evaded, net ex- 
ports of silver of about $400,000,000 for the years 1934 and 1935 (p. 3) 
considerably exceeding the total from 1888 to 1931. To date the British 
Government, by forbidding its citizens to make payments in silver, is 
the only one to co-operate. 

Mr. T‘ang Leang-li’s second thesis, the economic homogeneity of 
China, is similarly a compound of fact, hope, and purpose. The amount 
of progress in recent years has indeed been remarkable. Yet the author 
records that copper coins still circulate on the basis of their metallic con- 
tent, prices in copper even varying seasonally so that “the loss on [the 
farmer’s] copper debts amounts to 25 per cent or more per annum 


* Dickson H. Leavens, “Silver,” Engineering and Mining Journal, vol. 138, p. 55. 
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aside from interest charges” (p. 15), and a steady depreciation of cop. 
per is still continuously affecting “the most widespread currency among 
the mass of the people.” Moreover, the evidence accepted as proof of 
homogeneity, namely, similarity in the trend of prices, would show the 
whole world to be a unit which, of course, it is in the sense that the 
distinction between the various economic regions of China or of the 
United States probably rests on differences no larger than those between 
various countries such as China and Japan. The concept of sectional 
price levels in the theory of international trade and distinctions between 
domestic, import and export prices should not be warped to serve politi. 
cal ends. Contrariwise, Mr. T‘ang Leang-li’s discussion of the effect of 
fluctuations in the price of silver upon Chinese economic life suffers 
lamentably from oversimplification because of his fear of political im. 
plications. 

As a whole the volume, slender as it is, gives a thumb-nail survey of 
the most recent developments in the silver situation, It states succinctly 
the purposes of recent currency legislation in China. 

T. J. Kreps 
Stanford University 


Cuina Catuine. By the Reverend Frank Houghton. Philadelphia, 
Toronto, London, Melbourne and Shanghai: The China Inland 
Mission, 1936. pp. 187. $1.00 (cloth) and 50 cents (paper). 


ie are 5,816 Protestant missionaries now working in China 
and of these 1,359 are associated with the China Inland Mission. What 
the Editorial Secretary of this largest body of missionaries at work in 
the country has to say about China is a matter of interest, with respect 
both to China and to the contemporary missionary. The first 100 pages 


are devoted to a condensed summary of general information which the 
average reader desirous of knowledge of China and its people will 
find of interest. On page 101 the author starts Chapter VI, on Chris- 
tianity in China, by saying: “The patient and kindly reader will not 
have forgotten that the purpose of this book is to show how far China 
has been evangelized and how best the work may be completed”; Dr. 
Lin Yutang in a recent article in the New York Times complains of 
the impression created in America by missionaries who regard it as 
“nothing short of insanity” to admit that the Chinese are essentially 
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“, decent people leading an essentially decent life and, therefore, not 
necessarily destined for hell.” One wonders whether missionary prop- 
aganda has not undergone a change in emphasis not reflected in Dr. 
Lin’s complaint. Mr. Houghton writes in a sense as spokesman of 
China’s largest mission, one of the most “conservative” bodies of mis- 
sionaries in the country. “China,” he declares, “is needy not because 
the people are any worse than ourselves, but simply because they are 
like ourselves.” 

Mr. Houghton shows a just appreciation both for the China that 
has been and for the China that is coming to be. His summary state- 
ments regarding the land, the people, the history, the language and 
social conditions and the political and religious life of the people make 
no pretense at originality but present a good deal of useful information. 
“With only slight variations,” he asserts, “the culture of 500 B.C. was 
the culture of A.D. 1900.” He shows a sympathetic and hopeful attitude 
toward the changes which have been taking place in recent years. “For,” 
he tells us, “despite the pessimism and cynicism of so-called ‘Old China 
Hands,’ a new China is emerging, a China assimilating Western civili- 
zation without anything approaching a clean break with the past. It 
may be an overstatement that the National Government has brought 
order out of chaos in eight years, but its solid achievements in the 
realm of reconstruction are indisputable. . . . Probably no Chinese gov- 
ernment has ever included so large a proportion of energetic and public- 
spirited officials as those now at work in Nanking.” 

It is pleasing to note the fair, non-propagandist, and appreciative 
terms used by the missionary author in his discussion, in a brief chapter 
on religion in China, of Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism, and other 
non-Christian faiths. The concluding 80 pages deal with Christianity, 
starting with the entrance into China of Nestorian missionaries in 635 
A.D. and ending with the “indigenous” Chinese church of 1936 with 
which (he thinks) the churches of the West are still called upon to 
co-operate. “That it [the Chinese church] would suffer serious loss if 
all missionaries were withdrawn is undeniable; but that it would cease 
to exist is unthinkable.” In appealing for new foreign workers to as- 
sist the Church in China (his own mission sent out 203 recruits in 
1930-1931) he borrows the language of Lord Willingdon, ex-viceroy of 
India, to young men proposing to enter the Indian Civil Service: “We 
want young men to go who have enterprise, imagination, a sense of re- 
sponsibility, and sympathy with the aspirations of the people of the 
country.” 
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China Calling is no appeal based on “footbinding and opium and 
rat eating”—to which Dr. Lin Yutang rightly takes exception. China, 
the author says, “has been ‘calling’ by the immensity of her population, 
by her millenniums of culture, by the creative genius of her seers, by the 
fascination of her art and literature, by the noble qualities of her people 
and their high standards of values, by her struggle for freedom and 
ordered progress.” These words reflect a point of view which is neither 
new nor uncommon among those directly engaged in the “world mis. 
sion of Christianity.” The presentation of this point of view is only 
incidental to the author’s main purpose, but in some respects it is the most 
significant thing in the book. 

Eucene E. Barnett 
New York, April 1937 


Tue New Soctat Orper 1n Cuina. By T‘ang Leang-li. Shanghai: 
China United Press. 1936. pp. x +- 282. $3.50. 


sil book is No. 6 of the “China Today” Series, which is be- 
ing brought out under the editorship of the author. Although labeled 
“The Story of Chinese Social and Political Development from Pre- 
Historic Pastoralism to Modern Industrialism,” it will be of major in- 
terest to students of propaganda, of slight significance to students of 
China. It opens with a brief presentation of the modern Chinese version 
of prehistoric China. The treatment, although sketchy, is scholarly, prov- 
ing that the author is capable of assessing factual evidence and arriving 
at cautious and reasonable conclusions. Unfortunately, this serves only 
to make more deplorable the sweeping generalizations, the specious 
logic, and the wishful thinking which characterize the remainder of 
the book. Having established himself as the careful and objective scholar, 
the author pauses briefly to discuss the Sages and their part in the 
making of classical Chinese society. This provides the basis for two 
chapters centering vaguely around Confucianism, followed by one on 
government and another on the economic foundations of the old system. 
A fourteen-page study of the disintegration of traditional China con- 
cludes the first phase of the book. 

From here on, the author deals with the contemporary scene, starting 
with a chapter on the “Transvaluation of Values.” In a chapter on 
“The Principles of the National Revolution,” Dr. Sun Yat-sen is es- 
tablished as the George Washington of modern China; and in chapters 
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on the labor movement, the liberation of women, national reconstruction, 
and “China Today and Tomorrow,” the New Life Movement is sancti- 
fied. This later material, good and bad, is poorly organized. The story 
lacks continuity. Conclusions are jumped at. Time after time the author 
contradicts himself. On page 30, Confucius appears as a Machiavellian— 
“the people were to be kept in ignorance and ruled by fear”; but on 
page 40, he becomes “a democrat . . . sympathized with the poor, and 
he was convinced of the original and inherent goodness of human na- 
ture.” Finally, one might comment severely and at length on the fact 
that the author never ventures to discuss the social life of China, past 
or present, and is concerned only with ideas about that life. The latter 
half of the book in particular reminds one, therefore, of the elaborate 
and unearthly discussions which bemused Europe’s medieval Scholastics 
while a social system was tumbling about their heads. 

Apparently intended to convince Western readers that China is a 
land of goodness and light which is moving gently but directly in the 
right direction, this book will serve no such useful purpose. Tang 
Leang-li has a flair for words; but if his efforts were intended to reach 
the serious Western reader, as some internal evidence seems to indicate, 
he would have done better to take refuge behind a screen of footnote 
references, extending his analysis so that the lack of logical consistency 
would be less evident, using far more polysyllabic words, and above 
all including a bibliography. With these supports, the book would cer- 
tainly have been more impressive. If, on the other hand, he was at- 
tempting to reach the “general public,” he would have done better not 
to dilute the verbal nonsense with some sense. This dilution invariably 
weakens his arguments and results in glaring contradictions. Further- 
more, had he sharpened his dramatic personifications and intensified 
their conflict, the book would have been more effective propaganda. As 
it stands, Confucianism and the New Life Movement share the role 
of hero; it is never clear whether the Classical Chinese system or a new 
one (presumably Democratic Capitalism) is the heroine; and Buddhism 
is the nearest thing he has to a villain. 

As propaganda, therefore, the book is formless and unconvincing. In 
view of the temper of English-reading people today, the author might, 
perhaps, have expanded the thesis that Confucius was “a democrat in 
the best sense of the word,” established the Classical system as demo- 
cratic, and thereby erected China as an understandable heroine. Demo- 
cracy might then have been threatened by Dictatorship (the War 
Lords?) and saved at the crucial moment by . . . what? On second 
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thought, however, it may be that T‘ang Leang-li has done the best that 
is possible under the circumstances. At least he manages to avoid hurt. 
ing anyone’s feelings. That, in so doing, he fails to produce either q 
significant book on China or a good piece of propaganda is not to 
be wondered at. 
Ricuarp T. LaPiere 
Stanford, February 1937 


Kiso Ninon Go (Basic Japanese). By Kochi Doi. Tokyo: Ro- 


kuseikan. 1933. pp. 115. ¥1.80. 
Basic Japanese. Edited by Kochi Doi. Tokyo: Rokuseikan Press. 


1936. pp. 248. ¥3.50. 


iw Enc.isH furnished the inspiration for these two books 
by Professor Doi of the Department of English Literature of Tohoku 
Imperial University. The favorable reception given the Japanese Kiso 
Nihon Go encouraged the publication of the English version, which is 
composed of a grammar by Tatsu Ono and a reader and dictionary by 
Tadayoshi Yamoto. Following Basic English methods, Professor Doi has 
selected 1,000 Japanese words for utility rather than frequency, has 
limited grammatical variations, and has written sample texts. Since, with 
a modesty rare among compilers of simplified languages, Professor Doi 
claims only that Basic Japanese will aid the beginner struggling with a 
complex tongue, any criticism must be confined to suggestions for the 
improvement of this undoubtedly useful experiment. 

Professor Doi has limited the number of inflected verbs in his vocab- 
ulary by using substantives with suru or verb-stems with -masu whenever 
possible, just as Basic English empioys “do, 
maximum. Nevertheless, he has found it necessary to admit some five 
times the number found in the system of C. K. Ogden. Although 
homonyms have been minimized they are still more frequent than in 
English. Philologists will be interested in the inclusion of such foreign 
words as “pain” (bread), “butter,” “button,” “pencil,” and “shirt” 
no less than in the phonetic changes they undergo. Criticism of such 
a word list is likely to be unfair unless the critic is willing to prepare 
a complete substitute. Nevertheless, one feels that Professor Doi’s selec- 
tion needs further revision before being standardized for use. One doubts, 
for example, whether both “concrete” and “cement” are essential to 
Basic Japanese when Basic English does nicely without either. 
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The grammar in the English volume is that of the earlier Japanese 
work, translated and elaborated. Some of the tables, such as those on 
the use of no and na with adjectives (p. 53) and on word order (p. 89), 
are valuable. Experimental use with students, however, would discover 
many omissions. As it is, some of the examples (e.g. sstaremashita, p. 45) 
cannot be explained by the use of all the rules provided. The method 
suggested for distinguishing the conjugations is one available only to 
those who already speak Japanese. 

The dictionary is disappointing. It claims to be a collection of defini- 
tions in Basic of words not on the Basic list but, in fact, is only a Japa- 
nese-English dictionary of Doi’s 1,000 words in their various usages. 
Even some of these are omitted and in at least one case a confusing 
substitution is made. 

Professor Doi’s examples in the Japanese work and those of Mr. 
Yamoto in the English edition should provide good reading material 
for beginners. Most of the latter are simplified selections from Japa- 
nese primary school texts. Since romanization has been used throughout, 
it is fortunate that the Hepburn system has been adhered to. 

On the whole, the results of this experiment sustain the contention 
of C. K. Ogden that the structure of other languages, with the possible 
exception of Chinese, precludes the application to them of his tech- 
nique with the degree of success achieved in Basic English. Basic Japa- 
nese sounds more artificial than does Basic English although Professor 
Doi has doubtless used no incorrect forms. The continual use of -masu 
and the elimination of many honorific and humble expressions con- 
tribute to this unfortunate, but probably inevitable, impression. 

Nevertheless, when Basic Japanese has been revised with experience 
it should prove of value to those who wish to attain oral fluency rapidly. 
If, in addition, as Professor Doi hopes, it can stimulate simplification 
of language teaching in the Japanese public schools, its inventor will 
have performed no inconsiderable service to his own people as well. 

Cuarves B, Fans 
Claremont, March 1937 


Return To Mataya. By R. H. Bruce Lockhart. New York: Put- 
nam’s. 1936. pp. 376. $3.00. (London: Putnam. 1936. pp. 426. 
10s. 6d.) 


M.. Bruce Lockxnart’s latest book is an agreeably written 
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description of his tour through Southern Malacca, part of Sumatra, 
Java and Bali. A man of such wide and varied experience, with such 
a rich store of reminiscences, could not fail to give us a series of 
graphic impressions of the places he visited and the people he met on 
his travels. Whether his book can be taken as a serious contribution 
to the discussion of the many intricate Pacific problems is another ques. 
tion. That there have been many changes in the Far East; that dis- 
content and unrest ever since the great war have been steadily grow- 
ing; that Western prestige is tottering—all these disagreeable facts are 
only too well known. “Frappez toujours” is an excellent maxim, pro- 
vided that the wielder of the hammer can convince us by the trueness 
of his aim and the strength of his blows that he has the right to do 
so. I regret to say that Mr. Bruce Lockhart in this respect has disap- 
pointed me. 


E. 


New Zearanp: A Suort History. By J. C. Beaglehole. London: 
Allen and Unwin. 1936. pp. 164. 35. 6d. 


= the past 18 months New Zealand’s first Labor Gov- 
ernment has enacted a program of social legislation unsurpassed in 
range by either American or French New Deals. Far-reaching changes 
have been made, but it is well to remember that they have their origin 
in accumulated difficulties and past experiments. As a brief account of 
what has gone before and an aid to understanding what is happening 
now, Dr. Beaglehole’s Short History is fascinating. It is not, however, 
to those who have no knowledge of the subject that this essay is di- 
rected or will prove most useful. It is not a simple story for the un- 
sophisticated, nor is it in any sense a textbook, but an individual 
interpretation, unorthodox but brilliant. It has a fresh approach, skill 
in description and narrative, and an ironic and iconoclastic wit. The 
treatment is controversial: accepted notions often meet with scant re- 
spect, as do those signs of insular complacency which Dr. Beaglehole 
is not the first New Zealand writer to deplore. But even those who hold 
opposing views or are irritated by occasional exaggeration will be pro- 
voked to thought. 
The book deals with a century of evolution. The first 50 years are 
despatched in as many pages, and more than half the total space is 
given to the period immediately before and during the recent depres- 
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sion and recovery. The drawbacks of extreme compression are not all 
avoided, and at times the close-packed sentences impose a certain strain, 
but the story is enlivened by much penetrating observation and vivid 
thumbnail sketches. Of “King Dick” Seddon, Liberal Premier from 
1893 to 1906, the author writes: 


Inescapably genial, inexhaustibly itinerant, expansive in body and in 
claims, with an unrivalled capacity for identifying the workings of the 
Deity with the politics of New Zealand, radical with a real sympathy 
for the oppressed under his eyes, and imperialist with a vulgarity noisy 
and flamboyant, devoid of theory but shrewdly apprehensive of the con- 
crete fact, an astute manager and a good administrator, he united within 
himself a whole orchestra, or, rather, brass band, of achievement. 


Massey, who was Prime Minister from 1913 to 1925, 


built a party and declined a peerage. His mind had neither elasticity, 
nor imagination, nor affiliation with the humanities, but there was 
about him a material solidity that comforted his countrymen where 
the humanities could not. . . . Precipitate in patriotism and inaccessi- 
ble to subtlety, he was the epitome and exemplar of the country he led. 

Living leaders are impaled with obvious enjoyment—witness the 
references to recent Finance Ministers: 


In his strict financial integrity . . . and his inability to adapt him- 
self to the embarrassments of a changing world, Mr. Stewart appeared 
the Snowden—minus the asperity—of New Zealand politics. Mr. Coates 
and his staff sped with eager elasticity from specific to specific. Mr. 
Stewart saw with terrible distinctness the disadvantages of every- 
thing... 

The leaders of the present Government are accorded kinder treatment 
and its first ministry is “far abler than the defeated one,” but glancing 
blows are dealt at its guaranteed price plan, “the economic feasibility 
of which was not immediately obvious,” and at the doubtful socialism 
of its program. 

It should be added that the mood of this essay is by no means one 
of levity. In a young country, politico-historical writing of this kind 
is a contribution not merely to academic understanding but to national 
and cultural development. It is no accident that leads the author to 
inquire, in a final section, whether a sense of nationhood has yet 
emerged. New Zealand, he finds, 


is not, . . . with any deep feeling, a nation; it is not singular in spirit 
or peculiar in devotion; not in a hundred years of territorial settlement 
and productive energy, however remarkable, is that semi-mystical per- 
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suasion of common but exclusive blood-brotherhood and traditional 
unity formed and made permanent among a people. . . . Not enough 
men have died in this land. . . . But where lakes and torrents rise, 
where in the far gullies and on unscorched hills the bush perpetually 
and in silence renews its green, inviolate life, it may be that the spirit of 
man also will find renewal. .. . 

E, J. Ricues 


Geneva, March 1937 


Manirest Destiny: A Stupy oF NarTionauist ExpaANsIon IN 
American History. By Albert Katz Weinberg. Baltimore: The 


Johns Hopkins Press. 1935. pp. xii + 559. $4.50. 


b. WeinserG, who is a fellow in the Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations and Lecturer in Political Science at 
the Johns Hopkins University, has not attempted a detailed study of 
American territorial expansion, but has very painstakingly collected the 
arguments employed by American leaders to justify such expansion, be- 
ginning with Louisiana and Florida and ending with the Spanish- 
American War acquisitions. This has required a tremendous amount of 
work in collecting and drafting; but because the author seemed to feel 
that every phrase ever used to support expansionism must be faithfully 
recorded, the book is unnecessarily long. On the whole it lacks emphasis 
and interpretation; but as a source book it is indispensable, in spite of 
the fact that the removal of various quotations from their context has 
a tendency to change their original meaning. 

As Dr. F. S. Dunn points out in a foreword, “The most tantalizing 
problems faced by students of international relations are those which 
revolve around the question of motivation in national action.” It is 
with philosophical arguments such as natural rights, self-defense and 
the white man’s burden that Dr. Weinberg deals. He shows that “mani- 
fest destiny” was a powerful symbol for mobilizing popular support, 
and throws into strong relief the operation of moral ideas on national 
action; but he fails to consider that economic motives may be far more 
significant than moral drives in determining popular demand for ad- 
ditional territory. Where Dr. Weinberg sees only moral ideas, he might 
better have seen merely rationalizations of economic forces. In other 
words, in the interest of a better balanced interpretation he might have 
explored more thoroughly the economic implications of manifest des- 
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tiny and of the interest-groups responsible for rationalizing the im- 
perialistic policies of the United States. 

Two chapters, “Inevitable Destiny” and “The White Man’s Burden,” 
are devoted largely to Hawaii and the Philippines. Prior to the ’nine- 
ties no immediate necessity of annexing Hawaii was believed to exist, 
according to Dr. Weinberg, but by the time the Hawaiian “comic opera 
revolution” had taken place many Americans besides Minister Stevens 
in Hawaii were convinced that “the Hawaiian pear is now fully ripe, 
and this is the golden hour for the United States to pluck it.” It is 
astonishing to note, by merely glancing through Dr. Weinberg’s “Index 
of Names,” how large was the number of influential Americans who 
fancied themselves competent to judge the ripeness of various fruits. 
The “Index of Subjects” appears adequately done. While the footnotes 
are copious, they are annoyingly placed in the back of the book. 

Cartes H. Hunter 


Survey oF British CoMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS. VoL. 1. PROBLEMS 
oF Nationatity 1918-1936. By W. K. Hancock, with a supple- 
mentary legal chapter by R. T. E. Latham. London, New York, 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1937. pp. 630. $8.50. 


a. volume, which reached the public together with whatever 
little information was leaking out from last spring’s Imperial Confer- 
ence, presents by a microcosmic method the most pertinent issues facing 
the British Empire—that “unique experiment in human co-operation.” 
Dealing with problems of nationality as they have sprung up in almost 
every part of Greater Britain, the book does not deal primarily with 
questions of defense, although the close interdependence of Empire de- 
fense and policy is taken into account. The process of Imperial transfor- 
mation, hastened by the Great War, has tended to substitute the three 
basic principles of Liberty, Equality and Unity for the outdated con- 
ception of servitude. “Hunting about for a good Saxon word,” states- 
men-philosophers went so far as to replace the word “Empire,” which 
had lost prestige, by the softer term “Commonwealth.” Out of the 
War which had seen a million men from all parts of the Commonwealth 
in the trenches, the British family of nations emerged with the proud 
and yet ambiguous device, “We are one—and we are many.” 

With an admirable clarity and brilliance, the author reveals the com- 
petitive qualities of the new principles of Liberty and Unity. When the 
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Statute of Westminster, which had been agreed upon in 1926, was 
finally passed by the British Parliament in 1931, the nations of the Em. 
pire were legally recognized as “the freely associated members of the 
Commonwealth, united by a common allegiance to the Crown.” Thus, 
an unprecedented measure of individual freedom was granted to 
them, provided, however, that “no common cause” would thereby be 
jeopardized. Immediately after the Statute was passed, the Common. 
wealth had to face its second test since 1914, the world economic de. 
pression. With the period of comparative security and prosperity gone, 
rising economic difficulties created political dissensions inside most of 
the Empire countries, with a resulting quest for stronger national con- 
centration and unified leadership. The test of the economic crisis proved 
that Empire Unity was more securely grounded than was thought, thus 
confirming the author’s thesis that “Liberty, in its maturity, revealed 
itself as Equality,” and thus fomented Unity. 

However, the “young giants” may have minds of their own: the 
rather alarming potentialities in the case of an emergency which might 
be called a “common cause” is shown in a short account of what hap- 
pened in the Commonwealth during the Ethiopian War. South Africa 
was thinking in terms of repercussions on race-relationship in her own 
territory rather than of Imperial defense, and the Secretary of State 
for India stated that “so far as he could judge the whole sympathy of 
India was for Abyssinia.” Yet even from this account, which is sup- 
ported by other recent developments, the reader arrives at the conclusion 
that the “existing moral obligations” toward the common cause still 
are and, for a long time to come, will be the strongest superlegal tie 
among the British nations. 

The Irish question, being on the fence between domestic and im- 
perial issues, is dealt with in a very extensive way, and the problems 
of Malta, Ceylon, Palestine and other British-dominated or British- 
administered regions are carefully dissected and analyzed. The author's 
profound knowledge, his detached attitude and his great skill in pre- 
senting political and legal aspects, make the reader look forward to the 
second volume, which will break economic ground. 

Mr. Latham’s supplementary chapter on the Law and the Common- 
wealth presents a fine study of juridical reflections on the new princi- 
ples which rule the British res publica, His narrative and thoughtful 
analysis of the abdication of King Edward VIII fills a gap in the ex- 
isting literature on recent developments in the British Empire. 

Ernest O. Hauser 
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Wortp Immicration. By Maurice R. Davie. New York: Macmil- 
lan. 1936. pp. x + 588. Maps, graphs. $3.75. 


I. THE last 10 years there have appeared several volumes dealing 
with human migration on a world-wide or broad regional scale. This 
one, by Dr. Davie of Yale, is one of the best. We seem to have reached 
the end of an era in immigration and it is time to take stock of the 
movement as a whole. This involves a consideration of the many coun- 
tries of origin. What was there in the condition of those countries that 
stimulated emigration? Among the receiving countries the United 
States has been the most important. What has been the experience of 
the various immigrant groups in trying to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions? What of their children? How has the impact of the im- 
migrants affected the native peoples of receiving countries and the gen- 
eral character of society? 

So far as the main movements of American immigration are con- 
cerned, Dr. Davie has made a wise historical and statistical selection, 
presented with insight. But for some of the minor movements—those 
from Asia—the treatment leaves something to be desired. While only 
a few Orientals have come to the United States, in comparison with 
the number of Europeans, they have raised race issues in a way that 
European immigration has not, and the statistical data are much more 
difficult to assemble and understand. When a student comes to study 
the statistics of the movements of Orientals across the Pacific, after he 
has become familiar with the methods suitable for the Atlantic move- 
ments, he commonly follows a procedure that is too simple to reveal 
the relevant facts. For this reason Chapter VII, on “Asiatic Emigration,” 
suffers from lack of the sociological and statistical spade work necessary 
to provide adequate source material. 

There are two things that always confuse students interested in the 
statistical data relating to the Chinese and the Japanese in Continental 
United States. The Bureau of Immigration is interested in citizenship 
and hence it classifies American-born citizens of Chinese or Japanese 
ancestry as Americans. When they leave the United States and return, 
they are not listed as either immigrant or non-immigrant Chinese or 
Japanese. They are Americans. But the Bureau of the Census is inter- 
ested in race and these same Americans are, for census purposes, classi- 
fied as Chinese or Japanese. The second source of confusion comes from 
the varying treatment of the Territory of Hawaii. The Bureau of Im- 
migration includes immigrants admitted at Honolulu in the number 
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reported for the United States. The census tables, however, are com- 
monly for Continental United States only, the data for the Territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska and for the insular possessions being given 
separately. Failure to take account of these distinctions often brings 
non-comparable figures into comparison. 

In a discussion involving American interests and ideas, the use of 


the Japanese passport data is misleading in two ways. This is espe- 


cially true if Japanese emigration is considered, instead of immigration 
into America. A relatively large number of the alien Japanese of 
Hawaii and Continental United States have revisited their native land 
one or more times, and on leaving Japan they have again received 
passports. This, of course, means that they are double or triple counted. 
In the second place there is confusion as to the status of the American- 
born children. Thousands of such children have been taken to visit 
their grandparents in Japan, and when the family leaves Japan most 
of the children—nearly all before 1924—have been included in the fam- 
ily passport as Japanese. They left Japan as Japanese and were admitted 
at Honolulu or San Francisco as Americans returning after a trip 
abroad. But there have been relatively large numbers of these citizens 
of Japanese ancestry who have been taken to Japan for permanent resi- 
dence. In this way the departure of some Americans (Bureau of Immi- 
gration) decreases the number of Japanese in America (the census). 
By the use of Japanese passport data, Dr. Davie makes the number 
of Japanese coming to Hawaii appear to be nearly 60,000 larger than 
it was, or about 32 per cent. 

Apparently he has tried not to be influenced by Western anti- 
Oriental sentiment and he has succeeded, unless one may charge in- 
fluence 
treatment of the Chinese as adequate or fair: “Ethnocentrism, plus 
labor competition, plus politics equals the treatment of Chinese in 
America, and that treatment was exceedingly rough both officially 
and unofficially.” I believe that almost any short formula such as this 
tends to provoke a retort rather than to help toward insight. 

By confining attention mainly to the one chapter dealing with Asi- 


‘in reverse.” One cannot accept his statement on the American 


atic emigration, the least meritorious in the volume, I have not done 
justice to the volume as a whole. In the main, readers will find it 
valuable and readable, and college teachers will use it advantageously 
in courses relating to migration. 
Romanzo ADAMS 
Honolulu, March 1937 
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Tue FutureE OF THE LEAGUE oF Nations: A Recorp oF A SERIES 
oF Discussions HELD aT CHATHAM House. London and New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1936. pp. 188. $1.00. 

CANADA: THE EMPIRE AND THE Leacue. Lectures GIVEN AT THE 
CANADIAN INsTITUTE ON Economics AND Potitics, JULY 31ST TO 
AvucusT 14TH, 1936. Toronto: National Council of YMCA’s of 
Canada. 1936. pp. vii + 171. $1.50. 


O. OBSERVING the wide disparity of views among the British 
savants, whose discussions were recorded in the first of these volumes, 
the reader may well be concerned about the future of the League. 
This divergence of views extends not only to details, but to such funda- 
mental questions as: Should the League be universal or regional? 
Should it consist of all states, or only states of a democratic type? 
Should its sanctions be weakened or strengthened? Should its objective 
be peace, security, justice, or something else? Should it be an organiza- 
tion of states or of individuals? 

The opening statement of the leading speaker on each of five topics 
is followed by vigorous discussion of the points presented. The icono- 
clastic if not visionary views of H. G. Wells contrast with the cautious 
and precisely expressed opinions of Sir Arthur Salter and Sir John 
Fischer Williams. Among the 28 participants in the symposium were 
A. J. Toynbee, C. K. Webster, Sir Norman Angell, G. M. Gathorne- 
Hardy and Lord Lothian. 

The first two discussions, led by Arnold Toynbee and Sir Norman 
Angell, were relatively abstract. They dealt with “The nature and para- 
mount aim of the League of Nations” and “Is the League in a posi- 
tion to create peace if it is not in a position to enforce peace?” The last 
discussion, led by Harold Nicolson, dealt with “British policy in rela- 
tion to the League.” The two remaining symposia, “Practical sugges- 
tions for reform,” led by Sir Arthur Salter, and, “Should the member- 
ship and obligations of the League be extended or restricted?” led by 
G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, were the most concrete and practical. Sir 
Arthur’s moderate suggestions commanded considerable agreement. He 
proposed elimination of the veto of the disputing states under Article 
XI and a reduction of the requirements for vote under Article XIX 
to a two-thirds majority. He also suggested a revival of the original 
Cecil proposal to sanction Article XIX by withdrawing the protection 
of Article X from the state which rejected the recommendation for 
change. Sir John Fischer Williams felt that a great deal could be done 
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by utilizing a process of interpretation rather than of amendment of 
the covenant. Gathorne-Hardy argued for a reduction of the responsi- 
bility of European League members with respect to collective security, 
a proposal which several others rejected on the ground that it would 
make the League a purely political body and would sacrifice broad 
principles. 

The second of the above volumes is composed of lectures and dis- 
cussions under the auspices of the YMCA of Canada in 1936. This 
material is edited by Professor R. A. MacKay, who also contributes 
a preliminary statement of the general conclusions of the discussions, 
There is less indication of divergent opinion’ among the Canadians 
than in the parallel British symposium, perhaps partly because the sub- 
ject was less abstract. The Canadian volume deals primarily with 
Canadian foreign policy, though the world situation is treated as a 
background and among the discussion leaders were several non-Cana- 
dians such as Dr. Hans Simon of Germany and Dr. Raymond L. Buell 
of New York. 

Professor MacKay, dealing with Canadian relations to the League, 
recognizes a considerable variety of Canadian opinions on this subject. 
There is, however, a general tendency to remain loyal to League re- 
sponsibilities, with a watering down of sanctions. This is paralleled 
by the Canadian policy of confining defense appropriations to the im- 
mediate vicinity of Canada. Contributions to the British Imperial Navy 
seemed not to be regarded favorably. In regard to the Far East, it 
was the consensus that “collective security” was for the time “off the 
board.” It might be expected that for a time power politics would hold 
sway. With respect to Canadian-American relations, “peace with fric- 
tion” has characterized the past century and promises to characterize 
the next, but probably with less friction. 

The Canadian YMCA has for several years conducted excellent eco- 
nomic and political conferences at Lake Couchiching. This is the first 
time a record has been published in book form, and it constitutes a con- 
venient means for ascertaining contemporary opinion on Canada’s for- 
eign policy. Canada holds a strategic position between the British Em- 
pire and the United States and between Europe and the Far East. 
Its importance in world politics promises to increase, and the attention 
Canadians are giving to the problem indicates their realization of this 
fact. To Americans, the play of isolationist and international opinion 
is peculiarly illuminating. Apparently Canada, partly because of its 
imperial connection and partly because of its more vulnerable position, 
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is a step ahead of the United States in realizing the need of organized 
international co-operation. On the whole, French Canada appears to be 
more isolationist than British Canada. 
Quincy WRIGHT 
Geneva, June 1937 


Na Vostoxe (IN THE East). By P. Pavlenko. Moscow: Gosu- 
darstvennoe Izdatelstvo Khudozhestvennaia Literatura. 1937. pp. 
512. 6.50 rubles. 


N. Vostoke is a biographical novel of a region from adoles- 
cence to manhood. It is the story of the Soviet Far East from 1932, when 
the Soviet Union first turned to strengthen its East, through the out- 
break of world war and world revolution which the Soviets believe will 
follow on a Japanese attack on the U.S.S.R. Revolving around a group 
of Old Bolsheviks and their younger friends and assistants, the book 
embodies all that the Soviets do, believe, fear, plan, and hope for that 
part of their country. Far more of the spirit and psychology of the 
region emerges, than of the characters themselves, who appear as parts 
of an organism which is building and growing, rather than as individuals. 

The first part of the book deals with the construction of the Far East, 
which is typified by the Chinese proverb, “If a whole people breathes, 
there will be wind: if they stamp their feet on the ground, there will 
be an earthquake.” The pioneering for new towns, with the physical 
difficulties, lack of materials, and rigors of climate; the search for re- 
sources, and the scientific expeditions which “found everything, every- 
thing in abundance, but one most important element . . . man”; 
the efforts to get sufficient population, the coming of wives and brides 
into the utter wilderness, the human losses involved in the building— 
all these are described in a casual way, as common every-day occurrences. 

At the same time the factors making for this fevered building under 
such difficult circumstances are clearly drawn. The Torgsin stores on 
the border are closed, as the Chinese no longer can cross to buy. 
Japanese troops appear on sentry duty across the river. Refugees from 
the Partisan troops in Manchuria flee across the border. Fortifications 
can be seen rising on the opposite bank. Bodies of executed Chinese 
wash up on the Soviet shores. The Soviet reaction is typified in the 
words of an engineer: “If this danger continues for about two more 
years, we shall be in first place in the Union. Danger helps a lot. Every- 
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thing is sent to us.” The danger from across the river brings psycho. 
logical changes as well. There is a growing sense of patriotism, constant 
tension and fear that are eased only as the Soviet fortifications grow 
up to match those across the river. 

The novel’s hero, the Soviet Far East, is portrayed also in the larger 
international setting. The Chinese Red Army, the United Front Anti- 
Japanese movement in China, the Partisans of Manchuria and Korea, 
the Kra Canal, Japanese unrest, espionage and counter-espionage, the 
decline of England, America’s Far Eastern policy—they form the back- 
ground for much that is done within the U.S.S.R. 

The last third of the book deals with the outbreak of war. It starts 
with an air attack on Vladivostok and an invasion in the vicinity of 
Lake Khanka, as a preface to the main attack near the Mongolian 
border. The Soviets are ready for it, as they laconically remark, “Long 
ago reports appeared in the press of famine in the northern provinces 
of Japan, the fall of the yen on the world market. . . . Something had 
to happen. It is necessary to have a way out of a great calamity. And 
the idea of war as a way out of disaster has come to Japanese minds 
more and more often.” Despite preparedness, nervous tension was great 
as the untested defense machine went into operation. The outbreak of 
war is closely followed by uprisings in China and Japan, where the 
United Front forces have been working to prevent war and to stave 
off the attack on the Soviet Union. Europe soon enters, and the Soviet 
forecast is: “In Europe there are thirty million people belonging to 
National minorities who are dissatisfied with the Versailles peace. The 
war will be long. In Europe there are twelve million unemployed. The 
war will be bitter. In Europe there are one million Communists. The 
war will be fought to the bitter end.” 

The first two thirds of this book are exciting reading, filling in the 
outlines of Far Eastern press reports for the past five years and peopling 
the new dots which appear every year on maps of the Soviet Far East. 
The last third gives an impression of unreality and fantastic optimism, 
such as would have been created by the first part of the book if one 
had read it five years ago. Whether the successful operation of under- 
ground gun-nests, the bombardment of cities in which war is born, the 
landing of troops and guns by parachute behind the lines of the enemy, 
and the simultaneous rising of anti-war and anti-fascist forces will be- 
come realities, as has the building of Siberia, only time can tell, though 
some hints may be found in the famous military maneuvers at Kiev 
and in present events in Spain. It is conceivable that in another ten 
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years Na Vostoke will become exciting and real throughout. At present 
the last third remains credo. But those who want to know what the 
Soviet Union thinks about the international situation in the Far East, 
what it is doing there, what its policy is, need not search through 
speeches and editorials. They need only read Na Vostoke. 
Harriet Moore 
New York, July 1937 


MaritTIME SratisticaL Hanpsoox. International Labor Office, 
Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 21. Geneva. 1936. pp. 223. 


$1.25. 


Ci. oF the unique and valuable services of the International 
Labor Office is collection of comparable data from many nations, 
which neither individual scholars nor groups within a single nation 
are able to gather. Shipping subsidies grounded on unmeasured inter- 
national differentials of costs have long been footballs of politics in 
many nations. The American Seamen’s Act of 1915 and the movement 
for an international seamen’s code have stimulated added interest in 
these differentials. Here is a step toward the illumination of maritime 


problems. The study sets forth in carefully prepared tables the salaries 
and wages of merchant marine personnel, the number and ratings of 
personnel, and the classification of sea-going merchant tonnage, for 
most of the nations of the world. 


Pau S. Taytor 
Berkeley, March 1937 
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